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supported by high names, civil and military, and 
was yesterday presented to us, with great power 
of argument and beauty of illustration by the dis- | 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina. i shall 
state as succinctly as I can the reasons which in- 
duce me to consider this as an inexpedient, not to | 
say an impossible, proposition. 

A plan of operations, seeking to hold a portion 
ofa country, properly guarded by fortresses, and 
furnished with the necessary lines of communica- 
tion, and seeking to do this, without publicly an- 
nouncing the nature of the plan, and the determina- 
tion to adhere to it, is one thing, An attempt to 
eccapy another portion of country, open, untorti- 
fied, with no natural boundaries, and penetrable 
in all directions, and publicly proclaiming this sys- 
tem as an invariable one, not to be departed from, 
is another, and quite a different thing. From the 
Gulf of Mexico, following the boundaries of the 
provinces now in our possession, to the Pacific | 
ocean, is but little short of two thousand miles. | 
Far the greater portion of it is open, and much of 
it unoccupied. Instead of any lines of communi- 
cation, natural or artificial, where it must necessa- 
rily be crossed, it may be crossed anywhere. It 
is a mere paper line—a descriptive one. For hun- 
dreds of miles on each side of a great part of the | 
line, the country is the same; roamed over rather 
than possessed by nomadic tribes, and affording | 
subsistence and shelter to the beasts of the earth. | 
if you assume such a boundary, you necessarily || 
place yourself upon the defensive. You must es- 
tablish troops along it, and these must be scattered, 
occupying different positions. Your enemy thus || 
acts In masses, while you act in detachments. If || 
he attack you, and succeed, you are destroyed. || 
If he attack you, and is discomfited, he falls back, || 


behind his impenetrable barrier. A snake, clutched } 
| 


by an eagle, is one of the emblems of the armorial | 
bearings of Mexico. If this plan of fighting to an || 
air line is adopted, the proud bird will soon be | 
powerless, and the reptile will coil itself up to || 
strike at its leisure and its pleasure. In such a 

state of offensive-defensive warfare, the enemy 

chooses his time, when you least expect him, or | 
are least able to resist him. He gains your rear, | 
and cuts off your convoys and supplies, and thus | 
reduces you to weakness and distress. Or he | 
strikes you in a period of sickness, in a climate, to 
which you are unaccustomed, and whose alterna- | 
tions do not affect him. You cannot pursue him 
into his country, for the moment you is that, you | 
confess the folly of your plan, and abandon it for- | 
ever. If you cross your boundary, you must cross | 
it to hold on, and then you have a new boundary, | 
or, in other words, a system of unlimited opera- | 
tions. If you do not cross to hold on, what will 
you do? Your very object in crossing is to chas- 
tise the enemy; and you must pursue him to his 
fortresses and capture them, if he has any; or you 
must fight him in the open field and disperse him. 
I repeat, if you do not do this, you may as well 
stop at your boundary; look civilly at the retiring 
enemy, take off pa hats, and say: Good bye 
gentlemen; we will wait till you come back again. 
The riches of Cresus would melt away, before 
such a system of fighting-no-fighting. The laurels 


| probably be a mile apart. 





of Napoleon would wither and die. No exchequer | 
could bear the expense. No public sentiment the 
dishonor. There is but one such campaign, sir, 
recorded in all history, ancient.or modern, sacred | 
or profane, true or fabulous, and that is the cam- | 
paign of Sisyphus. It was an eternal one. Sanc- | 
tion the plan proposed, and yours will be eternal | 
too. This stone will never be rolled to the top of | 
the mountain. It would be a never-ending, ever- 
renewing war. The distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina thinks, that four regiments and 
three fortresses along this line, and one regiment 
and a few small vessels for California, ‘‘ would be 
ample for its defence.’? The line, as described by 
himself, is this: ‘* Beginning at the mouth of the 
‘Rio del Norte, and continuing up the Paso del | 
‘ Norte, or southern boundary of New Mexico, | 
‘which nearly coincide, and then due west to the 
‘ Gulf of California, striking it, according to the | 


; 


* maps before us, nearly at its head.” : 
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Here, sir, is a line across the continent from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Gulf of California; and this 
line is to be sa protected by five regiments, three 


| fortresses, and a few small vessels, as to be imper- 


vious to the rancheros and other light troops of 
Mexico—the best and most indefatigable horsemen, 
perhaps, inthe world. Ihave enumerated, in these 
means of defence, a few small vessels, because 
they form part of the projet of the honorable Sen- 
ator. How they are to be employed in defending 


/ any part of the line, as I do not understand, I will 


not attempt to explain. If the soldiers were sta- 
tioned equidistant upon this boundary, they would 
It seers to me, sir-- 
and I say it with all respect—that we might as 
well attempt to blockade the coast of Kurope by 


| stationing a ship in the middle of the Atlantic. A's 


to the Rio Grande, it is no defensive line at all. 
Rivers, when best guarded, are found to afford very 
insufficient protection. But in the great country 
south and west of us, yet in a state of nature, or 


slowly emerging from it, streams are entitled to 
i very little consideration in defensive operations. 
| Who is there, that has passed his life in the West, 
| and has not crossed thema hundred times by swim- 


ming, in canoes, upon logs, upon rafts, and upon 
horses? Is it to be supposed, that an active Mexi- 
can, accustomed to the woods from his infancy, 
would hesitate to dash into a stream, and cross it, 
almost as readily as if it were unbroken ground ? 
But long defensive lines, even when skilfully 


| constructed and carefully guarded, are but feeble 


barriers against courage and enterprise. How long 
did the Roman wall keep the North Britons out 
of England? How long did the Grecian wail of 
the Lower Empire keep the Turks out of Constan- 
tinople, and the horse-tails of their Pashas from 
the cathedral of Saint Sophia? And the Chinese 


| wall—an immense labor of man—that, too, opened 


to the Tartars, and enabled the chief of roving 
bands to ascend the oldest throne in the world. 
The best wall a country can have is the breasts of 
its citizens, free, prosperous, and united. 

But, sir, there is another consideration, not to 
be overlooked. How could you keep your own 
citizens on this side of vour imaginary line?) The 


honorable Senator tells us, their spirit of adventure | 


can hardly be restrained in time of peace, and that 


| there is always danger, they will push into the | 


Mexican provinces. But in time of war—even of 


| a new kind of war like this—they would feel, that 


the enemy’s country was open to them, and their 
incursions would keep up a continued state of 
hostilities. 

The Senator says, that offensive wars look to the 
subjugation of a country. I do not thus read the 
history of the world, nor the history of nations. [ 


consider offensive wars, as necessary means for the | 
Our war with 


attainment of certain just objects. 
England, in 1812, was an offensive one; but no 
American, even in his wildest dreams, ever ex- 
pected to subjugate that country. 


wherever we could. History is filled with in- 
stances of offensive wars, undertaken with no 
expectation of subjugation. Indeed, were it other- 
wise, there would be few offensive wars, unless 


those undertaken by very large states against very | 


small ones. If it were so, perhaps the world 
would be better off. That question, however, is 


not before me, and I shall not travel out of my | 


way to meet it. : 
The Senator says we have gained six hundred 


thousand square miles, and who would continue | 


the war to secure the acknowledgment of Mexico? 
But, sir, it is that very acknowledgment, which is 
to give us the country. Until the right, which ces- 
sion gives, is added to the right derived from con- 
quest, we can make no acquisition of territory. We 
are still at war. It is that very act of acknowledg- 
ment, which constitutes peace, and without which 
there can be no peace. 


The honorable Senator speaks of certainty. How | 


far he requires it in the anticipation of events, I do 
not know. These are his words: 
*¢ Is there any certainty—for I go on certainties now more 
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Our object was | 
to compel her to do us justice, by injuring her | 
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Mexico yielding to our terms, even supposing this first can)- 
paign should find us in the city of Mexico?” 

I, for one, can see no such certainty, sir. In- 
deed it does not belong to man to see it. There is 
scarecly any other certainty in this life, than that 
it will be terminated, and soon terminated, by 
death. Almost all is doubtful around us, especi- 
ally in the operations of war. We are told from 
the highest authority, “that the race is not al- 
ways to the swift, nor the battle to the strong;’’ and 
every day’s experience confirms the truth of the 
proposition, Some of the most splendid achieve- 
nients in war, from Salamis to Monterey, have 
been gained under apparently adverse circumstan- 
ces, and against great disparity of force. If we are 
only to fight, when victory is certain, we shall never 
fight at all. The slightest cireunstances, which 
human sagacity could not foresee nor human power 
overcome, have many times decided the destiny of 
nations. 

The Senator also has submitted many sound 
observations respecting the diversity of charac- 
ter, of races, and of institutions, which exist be- 
tween us and Mexico, and he deprecates, with 
equal zeal and justice, the union of the Mexican 
people and ours. 1 fully agree, sir, in all that. It 
would be a deplorable amalgamation. No such 
evil will happen to us in ourday. We do not want 
the people of Mexico, either as citizens or subjects. 
All we want is a portion of territory, which they 
nominally hold, generally uninhabited, or, where 
inhabited at all, sparsely so, and with a population, 
which would soon recede, or identify itself with 
ours. The Senator says, speaking of Mexico, 
‘what are you to do with the territory?” I an- 
swer, nothing at all, as a permanent acquisition. 
** Will you,”’ says the Senator, “ incorporate it in 
your Union?” Certainly not. We shall hold it 
as a means of procuring an honorable peace. And 
such a peace it may be made to procure for us, 

Some of the remarks of the honorable Senator I 
regretted to hear: those which cast doubts upon 
the power of this country to prosecute this war to 
an honorable conclusion—such a conclusion, in- 
deed, as aloue willbe satisfactory to the American 
people. Lam not going, Mr. President, to subject 
these views to any severity of investigation. I 
should do it with reluctance in any case, and { 
| could not do in this. My unfeigned respect for the 
distinguished Senator would prohibit it. While I 
claim for myself and yield to others the most un- 
limited range of discussion; and while I do not call 

in question the truth of the sentiment, uttered du- 
ring the last war, that a public man has a night to 
speak to his country, though he may be over! veard 
by the enemy, still there are discretionary limits, 
which it seems to me it were better not to pass, 
Every word, that is spoken here, is heard upon the 
plateau of Mexico. Legislative discussions, with 
open doors, are, in this age of progress, discus- 
sions before the world. As we watch the indica- 
tions of public opinion in Mexico, and seek them 
in the journals of the day, the same universal mes- 
‘| sengers carry back to that reo all we are scy- 
'| ing, and doing, and proposing. Far be it from me 
| to question the conduct, or the motives of any hon- 
‘| orable Senator. I believe, that every member of 
this body is actuated by as pure intentions, as | am 
myself. But I suggest, is it prudent to say here, 
' that it is uncertain whether we shall be able to 
reach the city of Mexico during this campaign, and 
| that if we do not, she will be encouraged, and we 
|| discouraged; she fortified, and we irresolute? Is 
it prudent to say, that there are doubts, whether 
|, we can raise the means for another, more costly, 
! and at a greater distance? To say that the spirit 
| of volunteering is gone! To say, that for a third 
| campaign, there will be no longer resources in 
Exhausted, perhaps more than 


| treasury notes? L 

| exhausted, by this single omen? To ask, if 
| we ean borrow? If we can lay taxes? What 

|| taxes, &e.? To ask, if we can collect them in cer- 
| tain States, that are embarrassed ; and to answer no! 
| 'To inquire, if there will be sufficient unanimity and 
| zeal in the prosecution of the war, to warrant the 


| belief, that Congress would grant the necessary 
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than probabilities—can any gentleman see any certainty of || supplies! © 
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These are irksome inquiries to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I shall not — them. If all this is 
#0, we are already unfaithful to the trust transmit- 
ted to us, purchased by the exertion and blood of 
our fathers, and left as a precious legacy for those, 
who are to come after us, The lofty position of 
the distinguished Senator from South Carolina, 
his reputation—a European one, in fact—his great 
services, and his pure character, give extraordi- 
nary weight to all the sentiments he utters; and the 
deeper, therefore, is my regret. If these appre- 
hensions are well founded, there is another point 
of application for the epigrammatic remark of a 
French statesman, speaking of us in the earlier 
periods of our history, who said, ‘If such is the 
youth of that republic, what will be its old age?” — 
Sir, it will have no old age. 

The eyes of Europe are upon us. Nothing 
worse can happen to us, than to stop ingloriously. 
That is our last resource. We have, then, but to 
puneene this war, as other wars are prosecuted 
vy other nations. We have but to discard danger- 
ous experiments, and to hold on to the experience 
of the world. We must breast ourselves to the 
shock. We must continue our occupation of Mex- 
ico,and push the invasion still farther. We must 
do as other people have done—we must attack and 
disperse her armies, take possession of her towns, 
and capture her fortresses. There seems to be 
some analogy between the cities of Paris and 
Mexico, Both are the native seats of revolutions. 
Both exert a preponderating influence over their 
respective countries. [ have no right to give an 
authoritative opinion, respecting the expediency of 
a demonstration upon the capital. Sull, I do not 
hesitate to say, that Lshink it would be a wise and 
probably decisive measure. It would disperse the 
Government, and weaken, if not break, its hold 
upon — opinion. It would divert the reve- 
nues from them to us. And, in addition to this 
resource, I agree fully with the honorable Senator 
from Missouri in opinion, that we should call con- 
tributions to our aid, in defraying our military ex- 
penses. It is a legitimate meavs of support for 
hostile armies. It belongs to the present age, and 
not exclusively to the past. During all the wars 
in Europe in our time, almost the first thing the 
commander of a foreign army does, on entering an 
enemy’s town, is to convene the magistrates, and 
make requisitions upon them for bread, meat, 
wine, forage, and such other supplies as are want- 
ed. And this, too, under threat of military execu- 
tion. And the process has been found effectual, 
and the practice universal. 

But it is said, Mr, President, that the Mexicans 
will fight till the last extremity. It may be so. There 
are many desperate deeds recorded in history, and 
obstinacy is a prominent trait in the Spanish char- 
acter, and belongs to all the affiliated people of that 
stock. But men do not fight for the mere purpose 
of being killed. We do not enter Mexico to con- 
quer her—only to conquer a peace. We do not 
assail her independence. We do not seek her per- 
manent subjugation. We only ask her to do us 
justice. It seems to me, then, that this is not one 
of those cases, sometimes prominent in the history 
of nations, where the public energy is aroused to a 
fit of desperation, a by which means victories 
are achieved against all previous calculations. 
Without government, without trade, without re- 
sources, sowing, but not to reap, or reaping but 
not to enjoy, and with all the evils of hostile oecu- 
petion, I cannot but think, that the Mexican peo- 
ple a be conquered—to justice. 

Mr. President, the Senator from South Carolina 


has adverted to the periodical visits of fever, by | 


which the lowlands of Mexico are, during that 
season, impervious to the stranger. " 
which those rich countries pay for other bounties, 
that nature has given them. 
for hastening, and not for abandoning our opera- 
tions. Certainly, | trust, our Government will 
not expose the lives of our brave soldiers in those 
death-doing climates. Our armies can fight with 
their natural enemies, and they have poured out 
their blood like water for their country. But they 
cannot fight the pestilence, and their weapons 
would be powerless before the angel of death. 


It is a tax, | 


But this is a reason | 
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future. Now let me be permitted to review the | 


| hghtened age of the world. 


ast. 

During a considerable portion of last session of 
Congress, we were occupied in the consideration of 
the thesis, that nations cannot go to war in this en- 
How we should have 
decided that difficult question, had a decision be- 
come necessary, [do not venture to assert. Our 
deliberations were suddenly interrupted by the 
sound of hostile cannon from India, from Australia, 
from the Cape of Good Hope, from Algiers, from 


‘ the Caucasus, and from the La Plata, and still 


nearer and louder from our own frontier, which 
announced, that old-fashioned war, with all its evils, 
still found abiding places upon the earth, and that 
we were yet far from the age of universal peace 
and benevolence. The disinterested English jour- 
nals read us many a homily upon our pugnacious 
propensities; and some of the continental papers of 
Europe, expressed their holy horror at the assu- 
rance of that great, unbridled, trans-Atlantic de- 
mocracy, in thinking it had honor and interests to 
assert, and courage to defend them. 

The progress of the war, in which we find our- 
selves engayved, has furnished to the English and 
French journals, since that period, favorable oppor- 
tunities of impugning our motives and our policy, 
and of arraigning us at the tribunal of public opin- 
ion through the world; in contrast, it is to be pre- 


sumed, with the disinterested and philanthropic | 


conduct of their own governments. I desire, be- 
fore [ examine the internal questions, connected 
with this war, to submit afew remarks upon the 
external ones. The conduct of nations constitutes 
the law of nations. If the enlightened and powerful 
governments of the world take redress into their 
own hands, whenever their interests require, they 
have little right to arraign the course of other 
powers, who, after long years of patient forbear- 
ance, find themselves driven to arms. A few brief 
statements of this self-redressing policy, if I may 
‘all them such, will exhibit the modern practice in 
old relief. 

In 1529, difficulties arose between the Argentine 
republic and the French, respecting the service of 
foreigners in the militia of the country. The diplo- 
matic agentof France immediately withdrew, while 
the French fleet attacked the vessels of Buenos 
Ayres, which then submitted to the demands im- 
posed upon it. 

England abandoned the Falkland Islands in 1774, 
after holding them a few years. On the assertion 
of the independence of Buenos Ayres, that Govern- 
ment took possession of these islands, as the suc- 
cessor of the rights of Spain. In £833, after hav- 
ing been the subject ofa diplomatic correspondence 
between England and Buenos Ayres, while peace- 
ably held by the latter Power, a British vessel of 
war took possession of them, and its captain ad- 


| dressed to the Buenos Ayrean commander this 
| modest and laconic note: * It is my intention to 


| ‘draw your forees, taking with you all the stores, || 


‘hoist, to-morrow morning, the national flag of 
‘ Great Britain on shore, when, I request you will 


‘be pleased to haul down your flag, and to with- 


| *&e., belonging to your Government.” 


| of the claims of certain British subjects. 


In 1831 a difficulty arose between the British 
and the Portuguese Governments, in consequence 
England 


demanded— 


ist. That a Portuguese captain should be cash- | 


iered. 


2d. That certain payments should be made with- | 


in a month. 


3d. That several magistrates should be removed. | 
4th. That regular judicial proceedings should be 


disavowed, and compensation made for injuries, 
they were said to have inflicted. 


5th. Another disavowal of the proceedings of a || 


magistrate, 


And in all these cases of dismissal, it was re- | 


quired, that they should be notified in the Lisbon 


| Gazette, witha statement ef the causes, which oc- 


Wherever, therefore, they may be, when this time || 


of disease comes on, they will no doubt be stopped 
and properly taken care of, in districts removed 
from its operation, This is the paramount duty 
of the Government, and they must fulfil it under 
the heaviest responsibility. So much,*sir, for the 


| 


1 


casioned them, and an assurance, that none of these | 


persons should again be employed under any pre- 
tence, 

6th. That certain duties on British manufactures 
should cease. 

7th. That compensation should be made to an 
Englishman, who had been ordered back into Spain, 


in consequence of some irregularity in his pass- 
port. 


8th. A severe and yen reprimand of a Portu- | 


guese officer, who had given offence. 








9th. The dismissal of a judge, conservator of the 
British privileges. | 

10th. A positive engagement, that the ric 
British subjects should thenceforth be strict 
served.’ * 

And to all these demands it was added, that none 
of them admitted of the slightest negoti " 

| modification. 

This ultimatum was carried out by a British 
squadron, which cruised off the mouth of the Ta. 
gus, while the Portuguese ministry were delibera. 
ting on their reply. 

The nature of that reply was determined hy the 
notice, with which the British consul-general con. 
cluded his demands, that in the event of their being 
rejected, the British fleet would commence hosti|;- 
ties. Before the time elapsed every demand was 
complied with; and the Lisbon Gazette, on the 94 
of May, announced the humiliation of the Portu. 
guese Government. 

** This example,’’ says the British Annual Re- 
gister, with much naiveté, while narrating the trans. 
action, ** was not lost upon France.’’ A French 
citizen had been punished for “committing a breach 
of public decency in the Cathedral during passion 
week;’’ and another Frenchman was accused and 
punished for having been engaged ina conspiracy, 
** Other subjects of France had been arrested at 
‘Oporto and Lisbon, but had suffered no other 
‘indignity, but their confinement.’’ These meas- 
ures appear to have been directed by the ordinary 

| judicial tribunals. The French Government de- 
manded redress, which not being granted, a French 
fleet sailed for the Tagus, and began reprisals on the 
Portuguese flag. This measure, being found insuf- 

| ficient to produce the desired result, a stronger fleet 
was despatched, with an ultimatum, and this not 
being accepted, it entered the river and anchored 
off Lisbon. The Portuguese Government then 
submitted. But immediately after, additional de- 
mands were made, and the Portuguese fleet was 
conveyed to Brest. 

Certain commercial advantages were granted to 
Great Britain by Naples in a treaty concluded in 
1816. In 1838, a monopoly of the sulphur mines 
was granted by the Neapolitan Government toa 
company, organized for the pane: of working 
them. England considered this grant an infrac- 
tion of the treaty, and remonstrated against it. 

| After some diplomatic discussions, the Neapolitan 
Government announced to that of Engiand, that it 
had determined not to yield to the demands, not 
considering the monopoly, as any infraction of the 
treaty. The parties interested in it took the opin- 
ion of two of the most eminent counsel in England, 
sir F. Pollock and Dr. Phillimore, who decided 
that it was no infraction of the treaty of 1816. But 
the British Government determined to enforce its 
demands, and ordered its admiral on the Mediter- 
ranean station to hold himself in readiness to com- 
mence hostilities against the Neapolitan flag. ef 
were actually commenced in 1840 by a Britis 
fleet, which captured a number of Neapolitan ves- 
| sels. The Government of Naples at first prepared 
to resist; but, says an English historian, “ the 
‘ utter hopelessness of a contest with England in- 
* duced it finally to accept the proposed mediation 
‘of France.” The result was the abolition of the 
sulphur monopoly. 

The French took possession of Vera Cruz in 
1839, after a heavy bombardment, and held it asa 
_ security for the redress of their grievances. These 
grievances consisted principally, if not wholly, in 
withholding from French citizens the right of re- 
tail trade. An indemnity of three millions of francs 
'was granted, and also some compensation for 
| French citizens, who had been expelled from the 
| country. 

_ ‘The British Annual Register observes that ‘‘ the 
|| peculiar indemnity, which the French ciaimed, 

‘arose out of all sorts of demands on the part 
‘of certain Frenchmen, who alleged they had 
‘ grounds of complaint against the Mexicans. But 
‘in addition to the compensation demanded, the 
‘French insisted on concessions and privileges, 
‘which no independent nation could be expected 
‘to t, and no generous one should have en- 
‘ 
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‘ deavored to extort frora a weaker Power. They 

required, that judges should be removed, sentences 
‘ revtked; and that immunities, not granted to the 
| © most favored nation, should be conceded to French 
‘ residents; such as exemption from war contribu- 
‘tions and extraordinary imposts, ther with 
‘ unrestricted liberty to carry on a retail trade.”’ 
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The seizure of the Sandwich Islands, in 1842, || tories of France or England, and, placing my ffh- || plaints, which will present the general aspect of 
by the French Admiral Du Petit Thouars, is fresh || ger upon the acts of injustice recorded theré, to | the subject: 
in the recollection of every one, who waiches the | compare these with our own policy, in our inter- | 1. Treasure belonging to citizens of the United 
progress of the political affairs of the world. What- || course with foreign nations. We never acquired | States has been seized by Mexican officers in its 
ever was the character of the French claims, the || a foot of territory by blood. If they dare to say as || transit from the capital te this eaned 
act of hostility, by which redress was sought, was much, let them say it. “ Texas,’ says the Times, || 2. Vessels of the United States have been ca 
a stroke inflicted by a great Power upon a feeble has spoiled the morale of the United States.”” Is || tured. detained and cond ed h sq 
one, which neither the nature of the alleged offence, || there any morale left in England? If there is, it | frivolous iaeiiioresh ey ee ee 
nor the time, that had elapsed could justify. has survived the shocks of such acquisitions, as the 3D f oe , re 

I need not recail in detail the transactions of the || world has never seen, since the fall of the Roman |... | oe S ae aaen exacted from others noto- 
La Plata, by which the English and French Gov- | empire. We are men of blood, because we resist rious'y againat law, or without law. 
ernments interfered in the war between Buenos | the invasion of the Mexicans! And what, then, 4. Other vessels have been employed, and, in 
Ayres and Montevideo. The universal judgment | are the men of England, who have left the mark of | °?'™° instances ruined in the Mexican service, with- 
of this country has pronounced that transaction, | blood upon the soil of almost every nation on the | Cut Compensation to the owners. 
one of the most unjustifiable assaults, ever commit- | habitable globe? The American mouth utters hy- 5. Citizens of the United States have been im- 
ted upon the independence of nations. It was mer- || pocrisy! But there is no hypocrisy in high places, prisoned for long periods of time, without being 
cantile cupidity, and neither justice nor philan- |} where forbearance, and moderation, and philan- informed of the offences with which they were 
thropy, which led to this gross outrage. || thropy are eternally preached, and conquest, and charged. 

But why, sir, do I turn from the direct issue be- || acquisition, and commercial cupidity, eternally |! 6. Other citizens have been murdered and robbed 
fore us, to recall these instances of self-redress, || practised. We have seen one kingdom overturned, | by Mexican officers on the high seas, without any 
which have, within the few last years, attracted the || and its dominion pass to a foreign Power, because |, &ttempt to bring the guilty to justice. 
attention of Christendom? I agree with the hon- || its semi-barbarous sovereign forgot his own dignity | __In presenting to Congress these causes of com- 
orable Senator from Georgia in much that he has | and the rights of others, so much as to flourish his || plaint against Mexico in 1837, General Jackson 
said on the subject of war, always injurious and |} fan in the face ofa consul. And we have seen the || Stated that they ‘would justify, in the eyes of all 
often unjust. But I am not going to be led into || oldestempire in the world attacked, and its recesses, nations, immediate war.’ his sentiment was 
apolemic upon that subject. We must take the || so long concealed, laid open, and its government | responded to by the Committees on Foreign Rela- 
world as we find it; and the nation, that hesitates || prostrated at the feet of an invader, because itinsist- | Hons, both in the Senate and in the House of 
to defend its honor and its interests, will soon have || ed upon the exercise of its indisputable right to pro- || Representatives; the former of whom looked to a 
neither to defend. There is an Arab proverb, || hibit the smuggling of opium—a drug equally de- || presentation of the subject at the next session of 
which says, it is the last feather, which breaks the || structive to the physical powers, and to the moral || Congress, and could not doubt, but that such meas- 
camel’s back. There is a last indignity, which, || faculties. But, sir, | have no disposition to opena || ures would be immediately adopted, as might be 
anredressed, breaks down the honor and charac- || ledger with other nations, and to make regular en- | Decessary to vindicate the honor of the country, 
ter of any nation. Whether we had reached the ‘| tries of their acts of injustice and aggression, and to |, and insure ample reparation to our injured citizens. 
point, where forbearance becomes pusillanimity, in {| compare the account with our own. We claim no || And the latter said they “fully concur with the 
our intercourse with Mexico, can best be judged || exemption from the frailties of humanity. It were | ‘ President, that ample cause exists for taking re- 
by passing in review the long catalogue of out- || well if war could be banished, and peace forever || ‘dress into our own hands, and believe, that we 
rages on her side, and of acts of moderation on || established among the nations of the world. That || ‘Shall be justified in the opinion of other nations 
ours. || time will come; but it will come, when it is ordained || ‘ for taking such a step.”” President Van Buren, 

The Divine Lawgiver has said, Judge not, lest || in tne providence of God. The eye of faith may || in December, 1837, in his message to Congress, 
ye be judged. And what judgment has been meted || discern it now. But, looking at things as they are, | said that “though our causes of complaint, and 
out by the public opinion of England upon the || and applying to them the ordinary rules of human || ‘some of the most offensive character, admitted of 
conduct of this country in our intercourse with the || judgment, the reign of universal peace is still far | ‘an immediate and satisfactory reply, yet it was 
Mexican republic? Qne short, but emphatic ex- || remote. And, in the mean time, if we are struck, || ‘ only within a few days that any answer had been 
tract from each of the great journals of Englaad, || we must strike back, or become a by-word and || ‘ received, and that no satisfaction had been given 
the exponents of the rival parties in that country, || a reproach among the nations of the earth. ‘ er offered for one of our public complaints, and 
will put this question beyond controversy. They | But, sir, passing from the external view of our || ‘ that only one case of personal wrong had been 
were brought out by the last steam-packet. difficulties with Mexico, we have still an internal | ‘ favorably considered, and that but four cases, 

“ Texas,’’ says the London Times, ‘has spoiled | one to take, which involves much higher consider- |, ‘out of all, had been decided by the Mexican 











‘the morale of the United States. The invaders of || ations. The causes of the war area grave subject || ‘ Government.”’ President Van Buren distinct! 
‘Mexico are men of blood. They are not the men || of discussion. Public opinion is investigating and || told Congress, that redress was pepene the reac 
*to build the temple of peace.”’ pronouncing its judgment upon them. For my- || of the Executive, and could only ¢ obtained by 
And the London Morning Chronicle, speaking || self, I have no fear of the result. The more the || the action of Congress, which action must, of 
of that part of the President’s message, which re- question is examined, the more manifest will be || course, have been war. . } 
counts the causes of the war, says: ‘‘ It seems a our wrongs, and the clearer our forbearance. In| As to the conventions, which have since been 
‘monstrous thing, that mouth of man should run | the President’s last annual message, an interesting | Made by the two countries, and violated by Mexi- 
‘on so; that it should parade hypocrisy in the day- | synopsis was given of the conduct of Mexico to- \| co, I need not enter into their history: they are 
‘light; that it should insult the understanding of || wards this country. No more conclusive review || fresh in the recollection of all. These three con- 
‘the world.”? ** To what end make statements that || of national injuries has ever appealed to the public || ventions, by the infidelity of the Mexican Govern- 
‘will deceive no one, and which will so much || opinion of this country, or of the world. It re- || ment, have proved nearly fruitless; and after thirty 
‘credit for the future?” capitulates, calmly, and with trath and force, the || years of injury on the one side, and of remon- 
If ever there was one illustration, stronger than || still accumulating wrongs, we had suffered, and the || Strance on the other, there is nothing left for us, 
another, of the propensity of man to behold the mote || final act, which crowned them—the invasion of our || but to abandon all hope of redress, or to obtain it 
in a brother’s eye, and not to consider the beam in his country and the attack upon our army; an attack, || by a vigorous prosecution of the war. Is there 
own, it is found in these ever-renewing and ever- || which the Mexican authorities declared they would | another government on the face of the earth which 
condemning judgments, formed in England upon || make, as far east as the Sabine river. | would have been thus patient, not to say humble, 
the policy of the United States, both external and I shall not, Mr. President, go over the whole || during the long progress of such aggressions? 
internal. Like the Pharisee of old, the English ground of our difficulties with Mexico. I regret, || And it is now too late to tell us, that we have 
people thank God, they are not as other nations are, || that it becomes necessary to investigate their his- || hastily and unnecessarily commenced war, when 
‘or even as’’ that great mobocracy upon the west- || tory in this place. I regret, that unanimity does || the war was commenced by the enemy, and when, 
ern hemisphere, so hateful in the eyes of every || not prevail upon this subject, when unanimity is || if we had struck the first stroke, we should have 
trae believer in the divine right of the few to gov- || so essential to prompt and vigorous action. While || been justified in the eyes of the world, and of pos- 
ern the many. I regret it, however, [ impugn the motives of no || terity. But it may be said, and it has been said, 
They thank God that they do not go to war. Itis || one. Thank God, we are as free to investigate the || that although sufficient causes of war existed on 





antiquated—it is a barbarous usage, unfit for Chris- || conduct of the Government, as we are to breathe | our part, sull it was not these rem, eee. 
tian people. Even an honorable Senator from New || the air of heaven. But while I concede to others | provoked immediate hostilities. This pa 
Jersey reeapitulated the wrongs we had submitted || the same right I claim for myself—the right to | true, has relation to the expediency, and not to t e 
to from other Powers, enumerating them with || examine freely, and to judge openly, the conduct || justice of the war. But what are the general facta, 
mathematical precision—the Saxon, the Gaul, the || of the Government in its intercourse with other | upon which a just conclusion can be formed 
Dane, and almost all others, whose names are found || nations--I may be allowed to express the regret, | After the convention of Texas had decided, that 
in the nomenclature of nations, and thence seemed || and together with the regret, the surprise, that || that republic would annex herself to the United 
to deduce the conclusion, that as we had suffered || throughout the country one undivided sentiment || States, agreeably to the terms held out in the act 
much, we might well suffer more. 1 will not un- |! had not prevailed—that the conduct of Mexico left || of Congress, but before its consummation by 4 
dertake to say, Mr. President, that we have not |! us no choice between war and dishonor. | vote of the Texan people, we were under a strong 
pushed our ferbearance beyond the true limit of We were the first to receive that republic into || moral obligation to protect her from any —<— 
pars honor and dignity; but I will say to that || the family of nations. Our complaints against her || invasion, and more particularly from aa res coe 
onorable Senator, that our cup was running over || commenced almost with the commencement of her | to which she might be exposed by the man =. 
when Mexico attacked us, and that the future || independence. They go back to the year 1817, | tions of her intentions to attach herself to = 
would have been as full of danger and uncertainty, || and come down to the present day, in one almost |: United States. I shall not argue thig point. No 
as the past was of indignity, had we sat down and | uninterrupted series of outrages. 1 shall not siate || illustration can make it mone, As soon, there- 
( 


them seriatim, nor-enter into the detail of their na- |, fore, as the incipient steps ad been spe - 
ture and extent. This has been repeatedly done, | troops entered Texas, by the invitation ye ° 
and the official documents are before the country. || proper authorities, and on the 15th day of August, 


I will wey classify from an able report, made by || 1845, they had taken a position at Corpus ae 


worked out our course by the rule of three: As 
80 many injuries from Denmark gave such a meas- 
ure of immunity, what measure shall the injustice 
of Mexico give? 


I feel little disposition, sir, to pore over the his- || Mr. Forsyth in 1837, the various headg of com. |, west of the Nueces, and remained there t 
| 2 é 
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of March, 1846, when they marched for the Rio 
Grande. So much for our military movements. 

Two causes are alleged, as giving Mexico just 
cause of waragainst the United States. The first, 
which is the annexation of Texas, is jointly urged 
both in Mexico and in this country. The second, 
which I believe finds its advocates only in the Uni- 
ted Statesyis that our army occupied the country 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 

As to the first, it has passed the ordeal of pub- 
lic opinion, and cseaiaad its final judgment. I do 
not flatter myself, that I could present any new 
views of asubject, so long and so publicly discuss- 
ed. But, as st stands in my way,and I cannot 
avoid it, I shall venture to subioit a few reflections, 
which have occurred to me. 

The right of a country to reduce to obedience a 
portion of its territory, asserting independence by 
arms, is not denied. ‘The recognised principles of 
the law of nations require other powers to afford 
no aid to either party, during the actual progress of 
the controversy. ‘They may acknowledge, how- 
ever, and in fact they often do acknowledge, the 
mdependence of the insurrectionary province, with- 
out giving to the Government, claiming its atle- 
rianee, any just cause of offence. They aid so to 
Mexico during the progress of her revolutionary 
war with Spain, and they did so to Texas, while 
a similar relation existed between her and Mexico. 
But there is a limit to this right. Such a war can- 
not last forever, and two nations cannot forever be 
kept in this peculiar attitude, involving delicate 
questions, that may at any time disturb the peace 
of the world. When Greece declared her indepen- 
dence of ‘Turkey, the Porte waged a war of many 
years to reduce her to subjection. The principal 





aij portunity bad been afforded to the ‘Turkish Gov- 
; ernment to reéstablish its supremacy, and in which 
effort it had failed, determined, that an end should 
be put to the operations. 


powers of Europe, believing that a reasonable op- | 


They therefore inter- | 


fered, and announced to the Sultan, that the time | 
had come when Greece must be independent. And 


this declaration was maintained by force, and at 
Navarino, to use a vilified, but very proper ex- 
ie es they conquered a peace. This is per- 
1aps a strong case, for this interference took place 
flagrante bello, while a Turkish army was yet en- 
f gazed in operations to put down the spirit of 
{ freedom in Greece. As a general principle, it 
{ may be asumed, that while both parties are wa- 
ging open war, to assert thei superivrity, other 
nations should look of and peacefully bide the 
issuc. But when the contest is actually aban- 
doned, and the invading party withdraws from the 
disputed territory, and relinquishes all military 
it operations, the struggle is over. Independence is 
established, and whatever may be the nominal re- 
lations of the two countries, they are henceforth 
in the same, attitude—equal powers among the ha- 
tions of the earth. The war is in effect over, and 
its rights shoulc pass away with itself. This is 
the true view of the subject; and applying these 
»rinciples to the then existing relations, between 
fexico and Texas, we shall find that the latter 
a was as free from Mexico, as we are from 
England. No effort had been made by the Mexi- 
can Government for ten years to reduce her re- 
volted province to subjection. Not a hostile foot 
had trodden the Texan soil. 
and at-the same time, commander-in-chief, cap- 
. tured; an army destroyed ; and all invaders repelled, 
were the fruits of her last exertion. The 

ed at once her patriotism, and sealed 
She was thenceforth independent. 
decisive evidence of this result can be furnished, 
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sion into our Confederacy ? 
knowledge her independence, if she 
herself not to join the American Union. A jea 
lous and an unworthy proposal, which the one had 
no right to make, and which the other indignantly 
rejected. A proposal, which was, in fact, the ver 

recognition offered. It acknowledged the strenoth 
of ‘Texas, and the weakness of Mexico, and that 
further efforts at subjugation were hopeless. For 
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: myself, I have always considered that act of the 
i Mexican Government, as an abandonment of the | 
| controversy, and an admission, that Texas was in- 
: cee of her, and beyond her power. 
ee ut as reasonable men, looking at things as they 
hts are, what injury have we inflicted upon Mexico, 
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A chief magistrate, | 
|| refuse us justice. 


crown. |) 
And no more | 


than the very conduct of Mexico herself. What | 
did she do, probably under other promptings, | 
when it was ascertained, that Texas desired admis- | 
She offered to ac- | 
would pledge | 





| uilder any just view, that can be taken of her rela- 
tions with Texas? What has she lost by our in- 
terference? Herown claim may be summed up in 
this, thatshe had acontingentright to reduce Texas 
to submission. And what was that right worth? 
Where is the man in Texas, in Mexico, even in 
Christendom, who believes there was a bare pos- 
sibility, that the Texan people could ever be re- 
placed in their primitive condition by the power 
of the Mexican Government? The thing was im- | 
possible. Its time had gone by. Events had 
rolled over and crushed all hopes of recovery. Of | 
what, then, does Mexico complain? Certainly of | 
no pecuniary injury, for none has been inflicted. 
If annexation has had any effect, in this point of 
view, that effect has been beneficial; for it has 
saved to the Mexican people an immense and use- 
less expenditure of blood and treasure. Is there 
any point of honor involved? I can discern none. 
For the principal fact that Mexico was powerless, 
was felt and acknowledged by all the world. I 
know what may be said upon this subject, sir. 
Rights may be pushed to their extremes; princi- 
ples to their utmost bearing And as Mexico had 
an absolute right, we should have left it to her. I 
do not deal with such questions, nor with their 
consequences, IL take the public affairs of this 
world, as they are, judging them by the rules of 
common sense, and pronouncing them just or un- 
just, as they come up to, or recede from, that uni- 
versal standard. 
But, sir, there is one consideration, which ren- 
ders it proper we should still keep in view the 
previous wrongs, which Mexico had inflicted upon 
us. Her conduct, in the long progress of these 
outrages, had established her character. Redress 
was impossible. ‘Thirty years were, with her, as | 
one day, and one day as thirty years; for, at the 
end of that period, we were about where we be- 
gan, so far as respects satisfaction, while our causes 
of complaint had gone on accumulating, almost in 
an inverse proportion, to the lapse of time. We 
had found, by experience, there could be no ami- | 
cable and satisfactory adjustment of our difficulties 
| with Mexico. We had learned—and learned to | 
our sorrow—that what we got we had to take with 
the strong hand. What greater probability was 
| there, that we should adjust the question of unset- 
| tled boundaries, after her hostile and peremptory 
declaration, than that we should adjust our causes 
of complaint, many of which she admitted, and 
| seareely any of which she denied? We claim 
‘Texas to the Rio Grande. I will not stop to ex- | 
amine the grounds of that claim. This has been 
explained and defended 7 others, more competent 
to the task than I am. In this Senate the strong- 
est position I have heard taken in opposition to the 
extent of this claim, is, that much may be said on 
both sides. Well, then, we had a reasonable 
-claim. I say, an undoubted one, and we took the 
assertion of itinto our own hands. And, the jere- 
miads of the London journals to the contrary not- 
withstanding, 1 do not believe there is a govern- 
ment in Christendom, if it felt itself able, which, 
under similar circumstances, would not have done 
as we did. The past had marked out the future. 
| The indication was unerring. And we judged for 
ourselves, and acted for ourselves, as we had: a 
right to do, after Mexico, for the third part of a 
century, had shown a dogged determination to 


But, sir, had we taken the initiative, and com- 
menced war ar we should have been 
justified from other considerations. When the act 
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| ‘will bring on a war between them, unless sy, h 
‘ settlement be effected in a satisfactory manner? 
&c. What settlement the Mexican Governme., 
demanded, and for want of which it is said a ensue 
belli had occurred, was a change in our relations 
with Texas; leaving to Mexico the assertion of 
her assumed rights over it. In short, sir, from the 
first momentit eee that Texas would 
be admitted into our Confederacy, to our lates: 
diplomatic communication with her Governmen; 
Mexico has told us and the world, that annexation 
would be, and is war; and she went on preparing 
to add deeds to declarations, by the concentration 
of her forces, so as to be ready to take the * jnitia- 
| tive”? in hostilities against us, to borrow the ex- 
pression of General Paredes in his orders to the 
Mexican commanding general. I need not reca. 
pitulate the series of facts, which announced and coy,. 
firmed her purposes. ‘They have passed into history 
and are known to usall. The Texas of Mexico was 
Texas to the Sabine, with no intermediate boundary, 
to which we might go with impunity, and make the 
country our own. Thatriver was a Rubicon, and 
it became us to pause and ponder on its banks, before 
we crossed its stream, «nd carried our standard to 
the country beyond. In all the communications 
of the Mexican Government, no distinction is made 
| between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. And the 
occupation, by our forces, of the country between 
these rivers, which took place in August, 1845, 
was never presented as an exclusive cause of com- 
plaint, nor, indeed, noticed in any manner what- 
ever. It was the annexation and occupation of 
| Texas, and not of any particular portion of Texas, 
which led to the reclamations, and finally to the 
hostilities of Mexico. It was a question of title, 
and not of boundary. A claim of right, which went 
for the whole, and would never be satisfied with 
the relinquishment of apart. And, sir, the warn- 
ing and threatenings of Mexico were no vain boast- 
‘ings. She said what she would do, and she did as 
she said. At the commencement of April, 1846, and 
before it could have been known in Mexico, that 
General Taylor had advanced to the Rio Grande, 
the President of that republic directed its general 
upon the frontier to ‘* attack”’ our army *‘ by every 
means, which war permits.’’ It was not till afier 
this, and in fact till after our occupation of the 
country west of the Nueces, for upwards of eighit 
months, without a single allusion to that river, that 
it first makes its appearance in a Mexican com- 
munication. And it is then found in a letter from 
Ampuidia to General Taylor, who is required to 
break up his camp within twenty-four hours, and 
to withdraw to the eastern side of the Nueces. 
Such a demand, under such circumstances, admit- 
ted but one answer, and it got it, and that answer 
was No, And General Taylor was as speedy as 
he was brief; for the same day gave birth to the de- 
mand, and to the refusal. It surely cannot be neces- 
sary to enter into the decisive considerations, going 
to show that such a retrograde movement was then 
impossible. We had taken up a position peace- 
' ably within our own territory, as we claimed it, 
and with no intimation from our opponent, that that 
position was any more an infraction of his rights, 
than would have been the occupation of the west- 
| ern bank of the Sabine. I repeat, that during eight 
months, we had been west of the Nueces, without 
| one word of complaint for having passed that river. 
Now, sir, let us do justice to ourselves. It is 
possible, with the best motives, to possess so 
| much general philanthropy, as to overlook our own 
rights, while we regard the rights of others. It is 





for annexation passed, the Mexican Minister in 
this country immediately protested against that 
/ measure; and, in fact, declared it to Be just cause 
of war. And this view was more authoritativel 

announced by the supreme Government of Mexi- 
co, March 12, 1846, which @eclared, in a note to 
Mr. Slidell, that it looked ‘‘ upon annexation as a 
* casus belli; and as a consequence of this declara- 
‘tion, negotiation was by its very nature at an end, 
‘and war was the only recourse of the Mexican 
‘Government.”’ But before this last and decisive 
act, the Government of Mexico had given many 
| indications of its determination to resist, by force, 
the annexation of Texas; and particularly those 
announced in the communications from our Consul, 


and from our Minister in Mexico, and in the letter || 


of the Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs of De- 
| cember 20, 1845. In this last document, that func- 
| onary says that ** the questions which have dis- 
“ *turbed the harmony between the two countries, 


| quite possible, that the divisions of opinion in our 
| country, and the views of this controversy, which 
| have accompanied its discussion, may have fur- 
nished to the Mexican Government a motive for 
requiring our army to retire to the east of the Nu- 
/eces. For certain it is, that this limit is an Ameri- 
| can and not a Mexican suggestion. But however 
this may have been, it came too late. To with- 
| draw, when required to do so by the Mexican 
| general, accompanied with the threat of immediate 
| cstilitien, should the proposition be declined, and 
| fixing the period of twenty-four hours as the term 
| for its consideration, would have tarnished the 

_ honor of our arms, and disgraced us in the eyes of 
| the world. When an American general stopseven 
|| to consider such an ultimatum, he is no longer fit 
| to lead his countrymen to battle. — 

_ But I repeat, sir, let us do justice to ourselves. 
| Let us apply to our own Government the same 
principles of action, which regulate the other Pow- 
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ers of the earth. What would England or France 
have done, under similar circumstances? We 
have seen what they did in other cases, and we 
know what they would have done in this. A rea- 
sonable forecast would have given them a right to 
take the ‘initiative.’” Whether they would do 
that, or only make preparations to repel the threat- 
ened attack, by collecting their land and sea forces, 
and by placing these in the best positions for im- 
mediate service, upon the maritime and inland 
frontiers of their opponent, would have been a 
mere question of prudential calculation, depending 
on the peculiar circumstances of the case. To do 
either would have been their unquestioned right, 
and one or the other they would have done, as all 
their history tells us. ell, sir, we made these 
preparations, and took these positions, as every 
dictate of honor and — required us to do. 
Mexico said she would attack us, if a certain con- 
tingency happened, That contingency did happen, 
and she attacked us. We took the defensive, and 
she the *‘initiative.’’ Let us not then be told, sir, 
that the passage of the Nueces brought on this 








ge 








war. Its proximate cause was annexation, pro- | 


claimed before and since by Mexico to us, and to 
the world. Had we no shadow of title to the 
country extending to the Rio Grande, the move- 
ment of our forces to that river would have been 
justified by the sternest dictates of self-defence. 
The attack being inevitable, it was for us to choose, 


where to receive it—either within our own frontier, | 
or within that of our opponent. Such is the law | 


of nations, and such the practice of nations, 


But, sir, passing from the causes to the conduct | 


of the war, another broad field of controversy has 
been opened to us. We are attacked along our 
whole line. The reasons, the measures, the mo- 
tives, the objects of the Administration are equally 
called into question. I do not flatter myself, that 
any views I ean present, will influence the final 
judgment, which the Senate and the country must 


pronounce on this great controversy; still, [ have | 


formed an opinion for myself, and desire briefly to 
state the considerations, on which it is founded. 
In order justly to appreciate the probable results 


of this war, it is necessary to look back upon the | 


condition of the country, at its commencement. 


What was that commencement? A sudden attack | 
precipitated a Mexican army upon a detachment | 
of American troops. Twice were the assailants | 
repulsed, and twice was the honor of our arms || 


naintained, and two brilliant victories were gained 


under circumstances, which no American can recall, | 
without emotions of pride and patriotism. We had | 


made but inadequate preparations for such an ag- 
gression. 
miles from the seat of government. Our whole 
army, of which only a portion was on that fron- 


uer, did not exceed seven thousand men, scattered | 


along the coast and interior boundary of this vast 
republic. And what spectacle was exhibited when 
the news of this aggression broke upon the public 
ear? The citizens of Greece and Rome, in the 
brightest days of those republics, never brought to 
the altar of their country better or prouder sacrifices. 
‘There was one universal burst of patriotic devotion. 
More than three hundred thousand men enrolled 
themselves, and asked to be permitted to march to 


the battle-field, and, if necessary, to die for their | 


country. I have seen the conscription in Europe, 
by which armies are kept up, and freedom is kept 
down; and I have attended the drawing, to ascer- 
tain the circumstances accompanying it. Anda 
melancholy exhibition it is of power on one side, 
and of repugnance on the other. The young men 
are collected at the place assigned for this lottery 
of life. Their numbers are drawn in succession, 
and they await the result with almost fearful anx- 
lety;as agreat calamity is always awaited by those 
on whom it may fall, and who are yet ignorant 


See CONGE 


Its scene was almost two thousand | 


where it will strike, and where it will spare. And | 
the exultation of those, who escape, and the de- | 
pression of those, who do not, are strikingly dis- | 
played, not only by the parties themselves, but by | 
their immediate connexions, who accompany then, 
and awaitthe result with an apprehension, scarcely 
inferior to their own. | 
But here, sir, there was none of the machinery, | 
by which unwilling citizens are made conscripts, 
and conscripts are made unwilling soldiers. I 
remarked on a former occasion, at the first tap of 
the drum, at the first sound of the bugle, the coun- 
try rose in arms—the artisan left his tools where 
he had used them—the farmer his plough in the 


| oe pay, so is it with the subsistence. Ido not 


furrow—the employments of life were abandoned 
—and a spectacle passed before our eyes, unseen 
in modern times. It has been computed, that al- 
most half a million of men appealed to their Gov- 
ernment for the privilege of participating in the 
vindication of its honor, and in the defence of their 
| country. 
_ Should this war terminate to-morrow without 
indemnity, either pecuniary or territorial—and | 
trust it will not—I should still consider its results 
richly worth all they have cost. I regret the ex- 
penditure ofmoney it has occasioned, and [ deplore 
| the loss of life—of much precious life—which has 
| been so freely poured out in its prosecution. But 
that treasure has been well spent, and that life 
| nobly sacrificed. We were not truly known to the 
nations of the world. Our industry, indeed, our 
enterprise, our spirit of maritime adventure, bad 
proclaimed themselves in the most distant regions, 
wherever the seas were whitened by our canvass, 
or ploughed by our keels—and that wherever was 
everywhere. But we had been at peace for a con- 
siderable portion of a century; our deeds of mili- 
tary prowess had been forgotten; our capacity, 
either to defend ourselves or to assert our rights 
/and honor by arms, was almost unknown; and 
where regarded at all, was regarded as feeble in 
| itself, and as feebly exerted. But this delusion 
has passed away; it has been dispelled by the three 


| Victories, gained over vastly superior numbers, and | 


_accempanied with circumstances of gallantry and 
military skill, which will ever make them memora- 
ble at home, and acknowledged proofs of American 

| prowess abroad. Weare redeemed. We take our 

| station among the nations of the earth, willing to 

‘do right, and able to command it. Henceforth, 

| during this generation, at least, wherever our ban- 

| ner is borne, by land or by sea, it will be pointed 
| to, as the national emblem of a people, who have 
| done those deeds, which give character now, and 

'| security hereafter. 

| But, sir, to return to the condition of our troops 

| at the commencement of the war. The force, from 

| the circumstances [ have stated, was collected in 
| the shortest possible time, and put hastily in march 

* for the scene of operations. Far the greatest por- 

tion of this foree was undisciplined, and with- 

out military experience. Brave, indeed, as ever 
marched to a battle-field, but without arty practical 
knowledge of a military life, so essential to form 
an efficient soldier. And in all our investigations 


one important consideration we must keep steadily 
in view: our military establishment, from the 
very nature of our position and institutions, is the 
| most expensive in the world. Human life is worth 
more here, than in Europe. Men live more com- 
fortably, and are better provided for. ‘Their pres- 


promise. A French soldier receives one sous, not 
equal to one cent,aday. I do not speak with ab- 
solute certainty, for I have not had time to refresh 
my recollection by looking into the details of this 


tenth part of a cent—has come to increase this com- 
pensation. For that proposition certainly occupied 
the attention of the French Chambers a few years 
since. What do you think, Mr. President, of 
$3 65, as the annual pay of a French soldier, 
amounting to $29 30 for eight years’ service, in 
| the best part of his life? for that is the term duxing 
| which every French soldier is compelled to serve. 
|| What do you think of a quarter of a pound of lean 
'| beef, and from a pound toa pound and a half of 
brown—almost black—bread, for the daily subsist- 
ence of men, called by the heaviest penalties to 
maintain the honor of their country abroad, and 
|| the power of their Government at home? As with 
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into the conduct and history of this war, there is || 


ent is richer in performance, and their future in | 


subject. It may be that one centime a day—the || 
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lowest possible scale of economy, consistent with 
the preservation of their health and strength. I 
found, too, that when first called into military life, 
the provisions dealt out to them were inadequate 
to their comfortable support. And it was only 
when they had ac shad the habits of their new 
occupation, and had learned how best to manage 
their provisions, and to content themselves with 
meagre soup and dry bread, they were able to ac- 
commodate themselves to their new position. 

As to us, we are not fit to be a nation of soldiers. 
We have much better things to do. And the re- 
sources of an empire would break down under the 

| expenses, which a large and a long-continued mil- 

itary establishment would necessarily entail upon 
us. Whatever may be the extent of our army— 
and we all agree that in time of peace it shenill ba 
simall—and whether large or small, it must be filled 
by volunteer engagements. And public opinion 
will require, and rightly require, that the men 
composing it sheuld be adequately paid, properly 

| clothed, and comfortably malian 

It must also be recollected, that the means of 
transportation, one of the limbs of an army, had 

| to be suddenly collected within the United Sinton, 
| and carried to the theatre of operations. ‘These 
means were necessarily large, and could only be 
| brought together at great expense and labor, and 
| with much loss of time. Raacliees. also, sir, that the 
organization of your Quartermaster’s Department 
was not made for the present state of things. It 
| was not at all adequate to the discharge of a mass 
of new duties, suddenly thrown upon it. I know 
| the head of that department well. A more gallant 
soldier, a more faithful officer, a more vigilant ad- 
| ministrator, Our service does not number upon the 
military Register. And I believe the assistants 
‘under him deserve commendation for their zeal, 
| capacity, and industry. But new agents, without 
experience, had to be selected, and it were vain to 
expect purchases would be as judiciously and 
economically made, and property as well preserv 
ed, applied, and accounted for, in this new exi- 
gency, as in the ordinary routine of service. _ 
| Besides, sir, there is one very obvious consid- 
eration we must keep in view, m looking at our 
expenditures, It applies to no party, but belongs 
| to all, for its cause is to be sought in our institu- 
| tions. ‘The accumulation of supplies for our mili- 
| tary operations is greater, and always has been 
| greater, than in any other army in the world. The 
responsibility of those, who direct them is so heavy 
and immediate, from the ever-vigilant supervision 
| of public opinion, that it is felt in all their arrange- 
| ments. Fearing to do too little, they come to do 
‘| too much, and thence loss in purchases and ulti- 
_mate waste in application. It was something like 
| this which aided to swell the expense of two 
small Indian wars and one quasi war to thirty mil- 
‘| lions of dollars. And we have an illustration of 
|| its operation in an able letter of the 5th of Decem- 
|| ber last, to the Secretary of War, from General 
| Jesup, who, in defending his department from the 
| charge of General Taylor, that his means of trans- 
'| portation were insufficient and not in time, while 
_ speaking of the boats ordered, says that **the num- 
| * ber required by the General was, I believe, nearly 
| ‘quadrupled ultimately by the officers of the de- 
| *partment.’? And again: “ It was known that he 
'| (General Taylor) had a wagon train amply suffi- 
| * cient for double the force he commanded, before 
| * the arrival of the volunteers;’’ that is to say, for 
_the force he was expected to operate with when 
|| the supply was furnished. — this piling of 
Pelion upon Ossa? Why this doubling and quad- 
| rupl ng of materials? It seems to be one of the 
|| taxes we cannot escape, and therefore we must 
|| submit to it with the best grace we may; though 
| it is to be remarked, that no injury happened to 


mn 


undertake to speak with absolute precision; but I || the public service in this case, for the excess, if not 


know I am not far wrong. I am quite near enough || 
for the object I have in view, that of showing the | 
difference between the condition of a French and | 
of an American soldier, and the difference of ex- | 
nse, which that brings with it. The army of | 
rance is a great political engine, connected with | 
the internal, as well as with the external affairs of | 
the country. It was a subject, that could not fail | 
to attract my aitention while there. It is admirably | 
composed and admirably administered, for the pur- | 
ses of the Government. The soldiers are active, 
rave, with a true military bearing, and with a pas- 
sionate devotion to the glory of France. I found 
their subsistence, and all their supplies, upon the | 


wanted when procured, was finally found useful 
and actually insufficient. 

But, sir, there were other difficulties beyond 
these, which presented themselves to the Govern- 
ment. We were comparatively ignorant of the 
true state of the country we were about to enter. 
We had almost no knowledge of its interior, its 
roads, its pagses, its natural or artificial supplies of 
water, its means of transportation and subsistence, 
the condition of its fortresses, and of many other 
important facts, topographical and statistical, con- 
nected with the movements of an invading wey 
Where we should first strike, and how we shou 
do it, were difficult and delicate subjects of inquiry. 


* 
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There is, in every cou ) 
along which a hostile army may most easily move, 
and where its movements will produce the greatest 
effect upon the people, who are invaded, and upon 
their Government. It may be, that a strong for- 
tress should be the object sf attacks or the commer- 
cial metropolis, the principal place of trade and 
population ; or the political capital, the seat of Gov- 


ernment, and the central point of influence and | 


authority. Now, in Europe, all these facts are 
well known. Contiguity of position, continued 
intercommunication, and ever-renewing wars, have 
revealed the internal condition of the countries in 
that quarter of the globe. Each knows its strong 
and weak points, and these are equally known to 
other Powers. Extensive topographical bureaus 
make part of the military organization of all the 
larger States of Europe. No reasonable expense 
is spared to collect and deposite in them all the 
information which future exigencies may render 
necessary. Lines of communication, the direction 
and condition of roads, the crossing of streams, the 
passage of mountains, the state of the fortresses, 


whether isolated or making part of the defences of 


a city, the means of transportation, the extent of 
supplies, all these objects, so essential to an army 
in the progress of its operations, are examined and 
studied; and the result is ready, whenever the time 
for action arrives. And, besides this, experience 
has shown the most vulnerable points; where the 


. ! 
severest blow can be inflicted, and where the moral 


effect of military disasters will be most sensibly 
felt, and most likely to render a campaign decisive. 
It was information like this, spread before him, 
which enabled Carnot, in his cabinet at Paris, to 
mark out, with almost mathematical precision, the 
operations of the French armies, and to direct 
plans of invasion, in which the genius of the great 
generals of that day, in combination and execution, 
was brought into admirable codperation with the 
genius of the minister, who had matured and pre- 
scribed them. 

There was a lamentable deficiency in our coun- 
try of all this kind of knowledge, respecting the 
condition of Mexico, at the time she attacked our 
forces upon the Rio Grande; and the Government 
was suddenly called upon to direct the operations 
of a campaign in a region, which was almost a lerra 


incognita. 
So much for the difficulties. Now for the re- 
sults. Let me remark, in the first instance, sir, 


that nota movement, as I understand, relating to 
operations on the northeast frontier of Mexico has 
been directed from the seat of Government, which 
has not met the approbation of the distinguished 


officer, who has connected his own name with the | 


history of his country by his victories in the valley 
of the Rio Grande. 
and the Administration. His own movements he 
was free to direct and control. Immediately after 
the declaration of war, he was requested to com- 
municate to the Government his views as to what 
should be the future operations on the Rio Grande, 
and the movement, he proposed to make before the 
rainy season. 

I have applied to the War Department for in- 
formation upon this subject; and have been per- 
mitted to look at that part of the correspondence 
with Genera] Taylor, which relates to past events, 
and has thus become matter of history. 
state its bearing upon the last campaign. 

In a letter from the War Department of June 8, 
1846, to General Taylor, the Secretary of War, 
after informing him of the proposed augmentation 


of his force, and making some judicious sugges- | 


tions, remarks that, ‘In taking positions, I need 
* scarcely observe, that the means of getting sup- 
* plies, transporting munitions of war, as well as 
* the ability to keep open the channels, by which 
* these supplies and munitions are to be furnished, 
‘ure points to be well considered,’ &e. “The 
‘ President is desirous of receiving your views and 


‘ suggestions, in relation to the fall campaign. His | 


* determination is to have the war prosecuted with 
* vigor, and to embrace in the objects to be com- 
* passed in that campaign, such as will dispose the 
*enemy to desire an end of the war. Shall the 
‘campaign be conducted with a view of striking 
‘at the city of Mexico, or confined, so far as re- 
* gards the forces under your immediate command, 
‘ to the northern provinces of Mexico? Your views 
‘on this point will doubtless have an important 
‘ influence on the determination of the Government 
* here. 


‘description of troops best adapted to operations 


| one, 


| that season of the year. 


So much is due to himself 


I will 


| 
_ had not the means to carry on this campaign. In | 
Should an army penetrate far into the in- | 
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*Can they be, to any considerable extent, drawn || 


|*from the enemy’s country, or must they be ob- | 


‘tained from the United States? These are very || 
‘important questions, and the answers to them 
* will have an important bearing in settling the plan | 


‘and objects of the campaign,”’ &c. 
**It is important to know your opinion of the 


} 


‘in the interior of Mexico, what portion should | 
* be infantry, artillery, cavalry, &c. A peace must | 
‘ be conquered in the shortest space of time prac- | 
‘ticable; your views of the manner of doing it | 
‘are requested. It is not doubted, that you will | 
‘push your advantages to the utmost extent it can | 
‘done, with the means at your command.”’ 
General Taylor, in answer, stated very clearly 


the nature of the operations, which should take 


place, and the difficulties attending them, resulting 
principally from deficient means of transportation, | 
und from a want of breadstuffs. Considering the 
distance trom Camargo to Mexico, and the nature 
of the country, and its want of resources, he look- | 
ed upon that line of operations as an impracticable 
He was therefore of vpinion, that opera- | 
tions upon that frontier should be confined to cut- | 
ting off the northern provinces, and, in that point |: 
of view, he thought the expedition to Chihuahua 
of great importance. He says he has abstained 


| from any reference to movements against Tampico, | 


or Vera Cruz, because the yellow fever would not | 
have permitted us to hold either, and he deemed it || 
best to undertake no movement in that direction, at 
j He proposed the taking 
of Tampico when the season shonld favor, which | 
would not be until November or December. So 
far as I have been permitted to see the correspond- 
ence, L find nothing which controls the discretion | 
of General Taylor. Views are indicated and sug- | 
gestions made, and very properly made. But he | 
is left to act as his own judgment dictates, in the 
operations intrusted to him. Aud it is but an act | 
of justice, sir, to say, that the instructions of the 
War Department are prepared with ability and 
a wise forecast, creditable to the officer at the head | 
of it. ‘They will bear the severst scrutiny. 
Three columns, then, sir, moved upon Mexico. 
One, under General Taylor, invading its north- 
eastern frontier. Another, under General Wool, | 
striking at the provinces higher up the Rio Grande, 
and in communication with the preceding column, | 
and subject to the order of General Taylor. And | 
a third, entered New Mexico and took possession | 
of its capital, Santa Fé. It thence moved on, 


doubt arrived ere this time, and where it will | 
eventually put itself in communication with the 


whole force will unite and occupy the commanding | 
points of the country. Our flag now waves upon 

the shores of the Pacific as well as upon those of | 
the Atlantic; and from the Gulf of Mexico to the 

Gulf of California, a distance following the bounda- | 
ry of our possessions of almost two thousand miles, 
we have overrun and occupied the enemy’s ter- 
ritory. I have caused an estimate—rather a vague 
one, indeed—to be made of the extent of country 
belonging to Mexico which we hold, and I am in- 


miles, while the portion yet subject to the Mex- | 
ican Government contains but about four hundred 
thousand square miles. And the population of the 
region possessed by us amounts to at least one 
million of inhabitants. 
splendid victories have been gained, and the Mex- 
ican coast blockaded and almost hermetically seal- 
ed. And we are yet in the ninth month of the 
war. I shall not stop, sir, to speak of the results 


from me. They speak for themselves, and appeal 
to the head and heart of every American, in justi- 
fication of the conduct of the Government of his 
country, and of the armies sent out to maintain her 
honor. Looking at the distance and the difficul- 


ability, and promptitude; and these qualities have 
been displayed, and have had their true rewards, in 
the success that has crowned their exertion. 

Mr. CALHOUN explained that the Senator 
from Michigan had not truly represented him, 
when he attributed to him a declaration that we 


this, that Senator was entirely incorrect. He had 
merely put it to the Senate, if the means be could 


, . | from the Journal of the last eh 
through California to the Pacific, where it has no |! 


| session. | a lay 
| money might be paid to-morrow, and it might be 


1 
| 
| 


ties of the operations, to do this required energy, || 


| 


| like appro 
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ntry, a line of operations, || ‘ terior of Mexico, how are supplies to be obtained? | drawn out—and thete would doubtless be a dig. 


culty in getting the men, and there would be , 
great increase of expense—he put it to the Senate 
if, when obtained, it would be worth all this sacri, 
fice of money and of lives. The Senator from 


| Michigan had also alluded to an expression that 


there was a mysterious connexion between Mexj. 


co and the United States. Mr. C. explained tha 


he spoke of the contiguity of the two republics 
and the danger to this country if it should absorb 
the neighboring republic. e also entered into 
some explanation in relation to the line which he 
desired to see this country maintain from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Pacific; and maintained that j, 
could be protected by the small force he had before 
mentioned. 

Mr. CASS said he had no desire to misrepresent 
any one. 

Further mutual explanations were made by the 
two Senators. 

Mr. BERRIEN then rose, and said it seemed to 
him to be but an act of justice to the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. R. Jonnson] to make a brief ex. 
planation, before this discussion closed, of some 
things to which the honorable Senator from Michi- 
gan had referred in connexion with the speech of 
the honorable Senator from Maryland, delivered 
a few days ago. The Senator from Michigan was 
under the impression that the Senator from Mary- 
land at the last session of Congress voted for a reso- 
lution identical in its terms with that against which 
he had now argued. The Senator from Michigan 
was thus in effect representing that the Senator 
from Maryland pursued a course now which was 
in direct conflict with his course at the last session; 
and hence he desired to say a word of explanation, 
for the purpose of showing that the Senator from 
Maryland was not chargeable with inconsistency, 

Mr. B. explained, that at the last session, an 
application was made by the President for two 


' millions of dollars, for the purpose of enabling the 


President to conclude a treaty of peace, limits, 
and boundary, with Mexico, to be used by him in 


the event that such a treaty should call for such 
| expenditure of money so appropriated, or any part 


thereof. ‘The two millions of dollars were only to 
be used in case the terms of the treaty should call 
for the appropriation. It was not, therefore, to 
be used in advance. It was only to be used sub- 
sequent to the treaty being made, and for the ex- 
press purposes therein stipulated. Such was the 
proposition for which the Senator from Maryland 
voted. [To sustain this view, he read extracts 
With that 
understanding, then, of the terms of the resolution 
of the last session, what, he asked, was the bill of 


. the present session, for refusing to vote for which, 
regiment sent by sea from New York; when the || 


the Senator from Maryland was charged with in- 
consistency? [He read from the bill to show its 
object, and that it was not for the purpose of pro- 
viding the ordinary expenses of the negotiation; 


| that it was not to satisfy the terms and stipulations 
of any treaty to be entered into; but it was to de- 


fray extraordinary expenses which may be in- 
curred in bringing the existing war with Mexico 


| to a speedy and honorable termination.] Here 
was a naked proposition, stripped of all the guards 


2 : ' contemplated by the resolution of the chairman of 
formed it exceeds.six hundred thousand square || 


the Committee on Foreign Relations at the last 
If this bill should become a law, this 


paid by the President of the United States to any 


| of the rulers of Mexico, or agent or individual of 
In the mean time, three | 


that country. The Senator from Maryland ‘as 
unwilling to invest the President of the United 
States with this uncontrolled and unlimited direc- 


tion to appropriate three millions of dollars with- 
| out any restriction; and for this, the Senator from 


} 


in terms of eulogy. They need no such tribute |! 


Michigan had charged-him with inconsistency, 
from which he desired to relieve that Senator, as 
it was apparent the two propositions were essen- 
tially different. 
r. CASS said it was simply a question of con- 
truction. Both the proposition of the last and of 
the present year were designed to give the Presi- 
dent power to apply the money in the terminating 
of the war and restoring peace. He referred toa 
riation made in the acquisition of Lou- 
isiana, to defray extraordinary expenses, and quo- 
ted from the documents before them, to show that 
this money was to be appropriated to enable the 
President io conclude a treaty of peace, limits, and 
boundaries—— 
Mr. BERRIEN. To be used when? 
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Mr. CASS. All the difficulties could readily be || and the Rio Grande to its source, for which he 


removed. He supposed there was no honorable || supposed 


Senator on his side of the Chamber that would not 
be willing to take the resolution of the last session 
word for word. 


Mr. PEARCE said the gentleman from Georgia || 


haps, should properly have fallen on himself. He 
then proceeded to iP mea the proceedings of 
the last session, which have heretofore been quo- 


ted in the course of this debate, and reminded the | 


Senate of the conflicting pen respecting the || 
e then proceeded to con- | 


urchase of California. 
tend that this bill was of an entirely different char- 
acter from the proposition of the last session. He 
referred to the remarks of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, that it was intended to compel Mexico to pay 
us the expense of the war, and inasmuch as she 


had no money, to cause her to pay in land, the ex- | 


tent of which would be regulated by the duration 
of the war; but here was a proposition, and it was 
so understood by his colleague, to appropriate mon- 


ey, to be paid to Mexican leaders, to procure the | 


submission of the Mexican soldiers; and hence the 
propositions were of an entirely different character, 


and his colleague was not liable to the imputation || 


of inconsistency. 
Mr. SEVIER justified the proposition. 
nq novel in this Government. A similar appro- 


It was | 


priation was made when this country acquired | 


Louisiana. 


men had imagined. The object contemplated was, 


to obtain from Mexico payment of the claims of | 
our citizens, and indemnity for the expense of this | 


war; and in effecting a treaty for that purpose, it 


“night be necessary to pay to the treaty-making 


power in Mexico a sum of money to pay off the 
army. Our indemnity must be taken in land, but 
it would be necessary to pay off the Mexican army 
before a treaty could be concluded; and this money 
was therefore to be paid to the Mexican treaty- 
making power, and not to individuals, as gentle- 
men had imagined. What foundation was there, 
then, for the imputation of bribery, which they 
had had in speech after speech? ‘The distinction 
which the gentleman from Georgia had drawn be- 
tween the propositions of last year and the pres- 
ent was a mere quibble. The object contemplated 
was, to acquire territory in payment of the claims 
of our citizens and the expenses of the war. It 
was to acquire California and part of New Mexi- 
co, which lies on the Rio Grande. Every one of 
them knew it had been discussed in secret session, 
from which the injunction of secrecy had been re- 
moved. The proposition of the last session was 


reported unanimously by the Committee on For- | 


eign Relations. 

Mr. EVANS replied that the preamble had been 
somewhat altered. He was understood to say 
that he drafted the bill himself, but that an altera- 
tion had been made in the preamble in committee. 


a still he looked upon the bill as a very different 
lil. 


Mr. SEVIER looked upon the two bills as sub- || 
stantially the same. He did not suppose that a || 
doliar would be parted with until the treaty was || That the Senate should act in conjunction with the | 
|| President in the appointments? No. 


completed. 

Mr. BERRIEN called the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas to the word ‘ quibble”? which 
he had used in reference to the remarks which Mr. 
B. had made on these two propositions. 

Mr. SEVIER said he did not mean to use the 
word in any offensive sense. He had meant to 
contend that the two propositions were substan- 
ually the same. 

Mr. BERRIEN said there certainly could be no 
objection to the Senator’s endeavoring to maintain 
that these two propositions were substantially the 


) It was not intended to appropriate | 
this money for the purposes which some gentle- || 


+ } 





| 





same; and he rejoiced that that Senator’s sense of 


propriety had induced him to change the term he 
had used. 
Mr. SEVIER said he supposed by that he had 
escaped a lecture from the Senator from Georgia. 
Mr. BERRIEN then proceeded to show how he 


had understood the propositions of the last and of 


the present session. 


e had looked upon the 


proposition of the last session as one to provide 


means to settle the bound 


; between Texas and 
Mexico by obtaining from 


xico a part of that 


territory which was claimed by the State of Texas 


as belongin 


Mexico. 


e had sup it was to 


acquisition of the territory between 


to her, but which was denied by 
rocure the 
e Neuces 


| which the Senate had rejected, require 





{ dent a 


Mexico would require some compensa- 


Bim o s arto 

| tion, and for which he was willing to pay. But 
| if he were required to say how this sur of three 
millions was to be appropriated, he would say that 


; | it was entirely beyond his imagination. 
[Mr. Berrien] had undertaken a task which, per- | h 


Mr. CORWIN moved that this subject be pass- 


ed over, that the army bill mjght be taken up. 


The motion was agreed to 
THE TEN REGIMENT BILL. 
Mr. DICKINSON, from the Committee of Con- 


ference on the bill of the House to raise for a lim- 
ited time an additional military force and for other 
purposes, made the following report: 


In THe Senate oF THE Unirep Srates, 
, February 10, 1847. 
The further Committee of Conference on the part of the 


Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
bill entitled «An act to raise, for a limited time, an addi- 
| ional military foree, and for other purposes,”’ report— 


That they have met the conferees on the part oi the House 


of Representatives, and after full and free discussion and 
conference on the subject of the disagreeing votes, have 
agreed to recommend, and do recommend, to the respective 
| Houses as follows: 


That the Senate recede from its amendment proposed to 


| the first section of the biil, striking out tie first section of 
the bill after the word “ war” in the 15th line, and agree that 
said section stand as originally passed by the House, with 
an amendment striking out of the 16th and 17th lines the 
words “in the recess of the Senate,’ and inserting in the 
| said J7th line, after the words “ United States,’ the word 
“alone ;”? also, aiter the word * act,’ in the Ieth line, in- 
sert the words ** below the grade of field oificers ;° 
strike out the re-idue of said section, aller the v 
sion”? in the 19th jine. 


and also 
rd * ses- 
D. 8. DICKINSON, 
JOHN M. NILES, 
Conferees on the purt of tre Senate, 
A. C. NIVEN, 
J.J. MeKAY, 
S. F. VINTON, 
Conferees on the port of ihe House. 
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even if he did commission them, according to the 


theory of late years, he could remove them after 


_ appointment; there was, therefore, no necessity for 


Mr. DICKINSON said, the report gave the 


President the power, in the recess of the Senate, to 
appoint the officers below the grade of field officers. 


Mr. HUNTINGTON hoped the Senate would 


not agree to this report, as it did not agree to the 
other. 
sion of this question, the Senate, by a decided ma- 
jority, disagreed with the House of Representatives 
in relation to this proposition, and insisted, by its 
vote, that it should be erased from the bill; but 
| while the bill was yet here, and before it could be 
| sent to the other House, upon a mere report of a 
committee of conference, the House acted; and this 
they should not have done according to parlia- 
| mentary usage. 


Day before yesterday, after a full discus- 


| were here, an’ it was for the House to wait the 
| action of the Senate accepting or rejecting the re- 
| port. They, however, had action; and the next 
morning the honorable Senator from South Caro- || 
lina (Mr nets suggested to the Senate that 
there was some di 

liamentary usage, and though the House might not 


erence of opinion as to the par- 


have acted in strict accordance with the usage, it 
was better that the difference should be settled 
amicably by another committee of conference. No 
one dissented, and another committee of confer- 
ence was appointed. And what was their report? 
That the provision should be erased from the bill? 


It proposed 
to take away from the Senate the power to act in 
relation to the company as well as the field officers. 
Now, he was opposed to this? The — 

the Presi- 


the grant of this power to appoint during-the re- 


cess independently of the Senate, in whose hands 


he would keep a control everall the eye 
so far as the publie interests require 
thought it was so in this case. 


it; and he 


He had another objection, and he made it irre- 


spective of any individual who might be in the 
Presidency. It was, that the larger the discretion- 
ary power they placed in the hands of an execu- 
tive officer to make appointments, the more open 
it was to be improperly influenced, because time 
might be essential to those who wished to practise 
frauds and impositions on the appointing power. 
That was an inevitable tendency of an exténded 


authority; it was, therefore, best that it should be 


did they not want them now? 
dent tell us he wants them now? Of the volunteers 
now in service, the terms of many would expire 
in June, and these troops are wanted to fill their 
places; so that it was necessary that both field and 
company officers should go to work and fill up 
their companies at once. 


used in short and limited periods. 


If these troops were tp be raised and officered, 
Did not the Presi- 


He felt that the Senate, having decided this ques- 


tion, he supposed definitely, had intended that the 
President alone should not execute this authority, 
but that it should be executed by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate; he therefore had 
not expected a report of this kind. 


He should not now go into a discussion of the 


question raised yesterday, whether these were ‘‘in- 
ferior officers.” 
constitutional difficulty. 
must be given to the President alone. But he trust- 
ed Senators would not yield their constitutional 
rights in such cases, except in cases of great neces- 
sity. 
refuse to concur. 


In either case there was the same 
If power were given, it 


He hoped, therefore, that the Senate would 


Mr. DICKINSON pointed out, in reply to the 


| Senator from Connecticut, an important change in 


the character of this amendment, and one which 


| obviated the objections of many Senators. It was 


not now necessary to nominate at the next ses- 


| sion. 


Neither the bill nor its amend- |, 
ments were in the possession of the House. They 


Mr. BUTLER explained, that he had been in- 


'| duced to suggest another committee of conference, 
'| in consequence of an understanding which he had 
obtained in conversation with Senators, that if 


another committee were appointed, the bill might 


| 


come back with the proviso stricken out. He acted 


| on this understanding, being anxious, if possible, 
| to save the bill. 


Senator from South Carolina. ; 
derstood that it was expected that the bill could 
pass without the proviso. 


Mr. CASS concurred in the explanation of the 
He, also, had un- 


Mr. DICKINSON said the committee of confer- 


| ence had met and fully discussed all matters in dif- 
| ference, and had come to the conclusion stated in 
this report. The committee was charged with this 


matter under extraordinary difficulties, and after 
| comparing notes, they did what they deemed best. 


But he understood the Senator from Connecticut 


to object that these were not * inferior officers,” 


_within the meaning of the Constitution. 


Mr. HUNTINGTON said he had not said so; 


‘| on the contrary, he had said he would not argue 


| the constitutional 


dent to send in his nominations to the next ses- || : niv 
‘| it, and threw himself on the ee of giving 


sion; but now it was proposed to take that away 
entirely. Now, it was proposed to let the Presi- 
int all the company officers alone. 

He did not intend to discuss this question. He 
had heretofore made all the remarks upon it that 
he desired; but he did wish to understand what 
circumstances there were that required the Senate 
to recede from the position it had assumed by so 
large a majority. t the President nominate to 
the Senate as heretofore. Let the Senate act upon 
those nominations, both of company as well as 
field officers. Was there not time erough for the 
President of the United States to execute this au- 
thority? We have three weeks of the session un- 
expired; why, then, could not the President make 
his nominations now as well as at any other time? 


If he should nominate and the Senate should con- 
firm the nominations, if he afterwards found he 
had made injudicious nominations he was under 
no obligation to appoint. There was, therefore, no 
danger of a premature appointment. But again: 


| that power, believing that the 
| three weeks make all necessa 
| himself, he did not believe 
| sufficient op 


vestion. 
Mr. DICKINSON. Then the Senator waived 

ident could in 
appointments. For 
at in three weeks a 
rtunity was afforded to the President 


_ to take up this large number of appointments, and 
| make them from among the applicants, without 
‘knowing who the men were that were to be se- 
| lected. 


a 


which had been raised. 
|| officers,” they had the righ 


| est grade. 
| found that this 


But one word as to the constitutional question, 
if these were “* inferior 
t to devolve the int- 
ments on the President. And what were they if 
not ‘inferior?’ Certainly they were not supe- 
rior officers, for they included officers of the low- 
By a publication of authorities, he 
power had heretofore been deemed 
consistent with the Constitution. There were 
some sixteen laws from the year 1798, which ré- 
cognised sufstantially this position which had 
been here contended for. He saw no reason either 
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to trample on the Constitution, or to lose this bill |, 


He hoped the | 


by yielding to mere speculations, 
report would receive the sanction of the Senate, 


and that a conclusion would be arrived at whith | 


he held to be as just as it would be satisfactory. 


Mr. DAYTON said he was not in the habit of | 


supporting propositions that came from the other 
side of this Chamber, and yet this was a proposi- 
tion which he was disposed to support. Kor one 
he was glad that the committee of conference had 
urrived at that conclusion, and he trusted the Sen- 
ate would sustain the committee’s report. 


There was, unquestionably, as the matter origi- 


nally stood, a constitutional difficulty. 
that difficulty, in its practical effect, was great or 
small, it was there, and it met gentlemen as a con- 
stitutional fact, if he might use the expression—a 
fact which they could not overcome—a fact forbid- 
ding any concurrent action which went antago- 
nistic to it, 
nally stood, that they had the constitutional power 
to vest this authority in the President. But this 
report came to them clear of the constitutional 
difficulty. They recognised the company officers 
as ‘‘ inferior” officers, or he, at least, so recognised 


them; and if any of his friends did not think so, | 


he had the misfortune to differ from them. He 
held, that under the constitutional provision they 
had the right and the power to vest in the Presi- 
dent alone the appointment of the company officers 
—not to vest the appointments in him to be sub- 
mitted to the Senate at a future day, but absolute- 
ly. Whether they had or had not this power, 
there were precedents of past times of its exercise, 
though he admitted that a bad precedent would not 
weacribe the course he should pursue. He be- 
Seal they had the power to ive this authority to 
the President, and therefore he concurred in the 
report of the committee of conference. 

For one, he felt relieved from all constitutional 
difficulty. It now became a simple question of 
expediency; and he submitted to Senators on both 
sides of the Chamber, if it was a question of that 
moment and that importance as would justify them 
in hazarding the defeat of so important a measure. 
He cared not if it was important to his side or to 
the other. To his own friends he would say, it 
was refining too much to say that to keep the 
power of confirmation in the Senate they would 
hazard the loss of this bill. ‘The object to be at- 
tained was not worth the hazard by which it was 
proposed tg attainit. And to whatdid it amount? 
Suppose they retained the supervisory power over 
the action of the President in the appointment of 
lieutenants and chaplains, and all company offi- 
cers, was it likely that they should sit long in judg- 
ment upon the character of the persons nominated ? 
Did their past history warrant such a belief? If 
they were to judge of the future by the past, they 
might conclude that they should rely on the action 
of the President, holding him responsible for his 
appointments. He did not say it was not right 
that they should sometimes exercise this power; 


Whether | 


He did not believe, as this bill origi- | 


but here was a difficulty in the appointment of | 


these minor officers of these ten regiments. The 
President could not exercise a discreet judgment 


during the residue of this session; and if he made | 


the appointments during the recess, what profit 
would result from the submission of the nomina- 
tions at the next session? Why, these men would 
be at the head of their companies; it was therefore 
a barren power as the matter stood, and the ques- 
tion was, whether they would defeat the passage 
of this bill for the purpose of holding on to this 
barren power? For one, he was not disposed to 
do it. He was disposed to concur in the report of 
the committee; and most happy he should be if, by 
its adoption, they could relieve themselves from 
the difficulty in which they were involved. 

Mr. BREESE, by a reference to the statute book, 
showed that bills with provisions precisely similar 
had heretofore been passed by Congress. He 
quoted an act passed in 1813, ata time when the 


Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Carnot x] was | 


a member of the House of Representatixes, and in 
which he presumed, judging from the active part 
which that honorable gentleman took in the affairs 
of that period, that Senator concurred. 

Mr. B. also read extracts to the same effect from 
acts passed in the years 1798-9, and 1812-13, to 


show that at that day the right to do this was not 


questioned. 


Mr. CALHOUN replied that the att of 1813, to | 


which the Senator from Illinois had referred, did 


| Senator. 


ene his objections to the proceedings: of the 
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be 
not absolutely raise the regiments, but gave a dis- | 
cretionary power to the President to raise not | 
exceeding twenty regiments. It was therefore | 
impossible to appoint officers until the offices were 
created. 

Again, in reference to the allusion to him by the 
Senator from Illinois, he observed that he was the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations | 
during that session; and it would certainly be ex- | 
traordinary if he should be held amenable for every 
act then passed. On the passage of the act in 
question there was no division, and therefore he 
might have voted against it. He was surprised 
that the Senator from Illinois should be so anxious | 
to fix inconsistency on him, for which there was | 
not the slightest shadow. His opinions remained | 
unchanged, that if these appointments were to be 
vested in the President, they must be vested as | 
now recommended by the committee of confer- 
ence—in him alone, if they were inferior officers. | 
On this point, however, he could not agree with 
other honorable Senators. 

In relation to the precedents quoted by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, he said there had been doubtless, 
in the course of fifty years, much loose legisla- 
tion, and yet the gentleman could not bring more | 
than four or five cases to sustain his position. He 
retained the opinion that ** inferior officers” were 
those connected with the departments. Were it 
otherwise, they might depute to the heads of de- 
partments or to courts of justice the appointments | 
of brigadier generals; but the framers of the Con- | 
stitution never intended any such incongruous or |! 
absurd exercise of power. 

He would not consume further 


time than to | 


say, that his constitutional opinions remained un- |! 


changed; and, retaining such opinions, he must 
vote against the report. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON rose to make a brief reply 
to the Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. Dayron.]} 
‘That Senator had attempted to show that if this | 
bill was lost the responsibility would be thrown 
on the Senate. Now, he did not agree with that 
If it were lost it might fairly be attrib- | 
uted to the premature action of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in which action was taken without | 
having possession of the bill and amendments. 


Mr. DICKINSON rose to explain that the pa- || 


pers belonged to the House of Representatives, and 
that they came from that House to the committee. | 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. But they have not the | 
bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON. They have the bill. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. I shat not stay to bandy 
words about it. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I call the Senator to order, 
When I rise to make an explanation, he calls it 
“ bandying words.” [{Laughter.] 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. 1 do when the Senator 
contradicts me. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I call the Senator to order. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. Lhope the Senator will 
put his point of order in writing. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I will, unless the Senator 
will retract. z 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. [shall not retract, and 
I will wait while the Senator puts it in writing. 

Mr. BADGER said, in order to give time to put 


accuracy, he would move that the Senate do now 


, adjourn, 
i 


Mr. DICKINSON said he was not disposed to 
delay the passage of this bill, and, to avoid the | 
possibility of doing so, he would withdraw his | 
point of order. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON then continued, and re- 





Touse of Representatives. The bill had been here | 


| of the report. 


1 
this point of order in writing, as it was a matter || 
of great importance, and one which required great || 








they had done so and so; but the bill was brought 
back with'the action of the House upon it; and this 
was the case from the first to the last. 

He repeated, therefore, that if the bill was Jos; 
the responsibility was with the House, and not 


with the Senate. If the House had waited for the 
action of the Senate non constat, a different resy); 
might have been arrived at. 

He was one who believed that the power to be 


| given by this bill was a highly dangerous and in. 


expedient power. But on this point he had here. 
tofore said what he desired to say. 

Mr. NILES said he was one of the members 
of the committee of conference, and he had con- 
curred in this report. He was also one of the 
majority of the Senate that refused to concur in 
the House amendment on a previous occasion. He 
did not vote for that amendment, because his con- 
stitutional difficulties were such as to prevent his 
doing so. ‘They were creating certain offices, and 
they were creating them during the session of Con- 
gress; and therefore the general principle required 
that the nominations should be made to the Senate 
during that session. The mode proposed by the 


| proviso to give the President the power to appoint 


and to nominate at the next session, was a mode 


| unknown to the Constitution; and hence arose hj 
is 


difficulty and the difficulty of other Senators. 

His colleague, however, now thought they were 
yielding too much; he seemed to think that the 
committee was appointed to compel the House to 
give way. Now, the committee did all they could, 
und they were compelled to compromise. They 
had, therefore, put it in a form in which he and 
other Senators could vote for it. The only diffi- 
culty now was, whether company officers could 
be considered as such * inferior’’ officers as could 
| be appointed by the President alone. The Sena- 

tor from South Carolina thought they were not; 

but he was unable to agree with that Senator. In 

whom had the Constitution vested the power to 

decide what are inferior officers? Was it in Con- 

gress? If it was, they had a right to decide that 

question now, and, having decided that these com- 
| pany officers were inferior officers, to vest their 
appointment in the President. Now, let us turn 
to the Constitution, and see where this power is 
vested: 

* But the Congress may, by law, vest the appointment of 
such inferior officers as they think proper in the President 
alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments.” 

Here, in the express language of the Constitu- 
tion, power was given to Congress to judge what 
appointments might be safely left to the President. 
He thought language could not be clearer nor 
stronger that this was a question which it was for 
Congress to determine. And was it not safe there? 

Mr. DICKINSON recapitulated the action of 
the two Houses, to show that the House of Repre- 
sentatives was not obnoxious to the censure of the 
Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Huntineron. ] 

Mr. COLQUITT briefly advocated the adoption 
On an examination of the constitu- 
tional questions involved, he found no difficulty in 
his mind. 

Mr. SIMMONS said he should vote for the re- 
/port. Heagreed with the Senator from Connecti- 
/cut [Mr. Hunrineron] and other Senators in the 
general propriety of retaining, so far as they could 
without injury to the public service, the appointing 
| power in those bodies in which it should be placed— 
the President and the Senate. But these, as infe- © 
rior officers, might be vested in the President, as 
now proposed, especially as a withholding of the 
| power from the Executive might be detrimental to 
the public service. They were informed that the 
| President intended to accept the services of com- 
| panies organized. He had had applications from 
| his own State on the subject, and he had applied 


since the appointment of the committee of confer- | at the department to know how many companies 


ence, and no action could be taken in either House 
without it. When action was had it was endorsed 


and transmitted to the other House with the vote | obtained, 
'} 


Where was the bill when the | 
Was it not in the | 


The 


rendered thereon. 
first committee was appointed ? 
Senate? The Senate had acted upon it. 
Senate proposed a committee of conference. It 
was sent to the House, and they concurred in the | 
appointment of a committee, and sent the bill back | 
with that action upon it. How did the Senate | 
know what the House hed done with the proposi- 
tion for a second committee? Why, their Clerk 
came here with the bill showing the action of that 
body. This was not done by message to say that 


would be accepted, and the companies were now 
| being formed in consequence of the information he 
He doubted not there would be great 
diligence used in appointing officers during the , 
present session; but what was to be done when © 
| Congress adjourned if this power was not given to 
| the President? [A voice: ‘* Call the Senate to- 
| gether.”’] The operations of the army would be 
| suspended. 
| Mr. BREESE hag no design to charge incon- 
| sistency on the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Caruoun] when he referred to the acts of 1812 and 
1813. He, however, thought that the argument of 
i the Senator from South Carolina, based on the 
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ht provisional authority given to the President, did | Mr. McCLELLAND and Mr. J. R. INGER- Mr. CHAIRMAN: 1 stand here to-day te give my 

1 not semen the constitutional objection which had | oe? agate the yeas and nays, which were prog ve ere =e as — eave. 

aised. retusea, am giad thatit is cae 80. n any aliusion 

st arte then referred to the statute book, and show- | And the question being taken, the House de- which may have been made, or which oe here- 
ot ed by acts passed in 1813 that this power was cided that the bill should not be made the special | after be made, to me_in connexion with that name, 

e thea given to the President, and also that the Sen- | order of the day. with a view to excite the miserable feelings of envy 
It ator from South Carolina, then a member of the Mr. SEAMAN, on leave given and in pursu- || i" My heart, that it is so, will be despised, as I 

other House, voted for it. | ance of previous notice, introduced a bill to make despise the motive which prompts the effort. [am 

re He had thus alluded to the action of the Con- | the city of Brooklyn a port of entry; glad that it is called the ** Wilmot proviso,” as I 
n- ress in the earlier days of the republic to show | Ajo, a bill for the relief of John H. Baker, of | Would ever rejoice at any additional honor or dis- 

& what its construction of this provision was. He | that city; which were severally read and commit- | tinction which may be wreathed around the brow 

had also ree to the — in 1812 - aye to || ted. of me epee re —n = 
ow that the patriots and statesmen of that day rr ; aie . ul, Sir, If We speak with critical accuracy an 

e oe had seer bills containing provisions like | ee ee =o the | correctness, itis not the ** Wilmot provien:” nelthes 
1e that which the Senate had before it yesterday. Resolecd That the Fiiceeiitinn om She Militia his the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania nor 
in it was for this purpose he had alluded to it, and | tases th Geaiilie inte Ge ex ead a eee myself has the honor of its authorship. It should 
le not to make out a case against the honorable Sen- |) 55 proneladion Raat thie 9 eae and fair dis. | 0° clled, known, and distinguished as the “Thomas 
a ator. . . 1] abeaina of the system of ssilieabe tasted ta oon Hl Jefferson Stiga | He, sir, was its author. He 
is Mr. CALHOUN briefly replied. He thought || is ad neta of Ge Unieed Genres amour tha offi. | first brought it forth with a view to incorporate it 
d the Senator from Illinois was taxing a young man | Se the mites tn Can taedoal mines of ths \| into American legislation. This fact was denied 
n- rather too much when he required him to find out || Tuten : ‘© || yesterday by Mr. Bayzy. It happens to be in my 
od ail the constitutional difficulties which interpaqse to || ad . : , | power to prove it. In the celebrated debate which 
te obstruct the passage of acts of legislation. Atthe || Mr. CRANSTON » on leave given, presented occurred in the year 1830, in the Senate of the of 
be ume of which the honorable Senator spoke he || certain joint resolutions of the Legislature of | United States, upon the resolutions offered by Mr. . ; 
“ was chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- } Rhode Island, in relation to the tariff of 42, and | Foot, Mr. Benton, in reply to a claim put forth x a 
le tions in the other House, and he might not have || eee oat ate a ener which || by Mr. WEBSTER for Mr. Dane of Massachusetis, Seay 
is been present when these measures were adopted, || were laid ont 1e table an ordered to be printed. | as the author of the anti-slavery clause in the ordi- es ¢ 

Mr. BREESE said that the Senator from South || Mr. WwW. HUNT, on leave given, and in pur- |) nance of 1787, for the government of the territory a 
a Carolina had voted for one of these measures in || suance of previous notice, introduced a bill for || northwest of the Ohio river, says: oi 
he 1813; which contained a provision that he yester- | the relief of Ireland. : | That ordinance, and especially the non-slavery clause, a 
to day denounced as a violation of the Constitution. || [The bill appropriates $500,000 for the purchase ee ee ee Massachusetts, but Ee 
2, Mr. BERRIEN said he believed the report of || of articles of ee and for transportation eee ee ue B, ’ 8 o ‘ cs vi 
- the committee of conference had removed the con- | thereof to Ireland. ] | So aoe re 3ENTON, who 18 not apt to be mis- ee ‘ 
“d sututional difficulty. ‘They all admitted that the 1 It was read twice and referred to ne Committee | — in his facts. as Pei ‘2 
. power might be vested in the President alone, if || of the Whole on the state of the Union, and or- || eae have in =e oe a ainy re eens 8 na old ‘sg 
ld they believed these to be inferior officers. It was | dered to be printed. | Cangas: ag ag rom Apri 14 o to Novem- % 
Id a mere question of expediency, and he did not Mr. G. S. HOUSTON moved that the House |; 2°" 1788, in which (page 373) I find the follow- Be i 
as mean in a state of war to arrest the passage of the || resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on |, '"8: f i, 
nts bill. He should, therefore, vote for the report. _|| the state of the Union. || “« Congress took gy =a = ae & com 24 
In Mr. ATHERTON briefly replied to a remark of || Mr. HENLEY expressed a hope that before | Howell a eas jevonalined hale waste Gina tes ae 
to the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Huntineton,] \| that motion should prevail, a resolution would be || a temporary government of the Western Territory: when a * A 
‘n- questioning the propriety of the course pursued by || adopted terminating the debate on the three mil- |; motion was made by Mr. Spaight, seconded by Mr. Read, to ie 
vat the House of Representatives, in acting on there- || lion bill. And Mr. H. inquired whether it would || a sewing Cedille tains ete id 
me port <— oan of conference when the bill || ane eae ante foe a to eee a resolution? || « saat he welthee etiveay war Ivobenanreucevinide in'ong of : 
: was before the Senate. i he ZAKER said it would not be in order || «the said States otherwise than in punishment of crimes a 
= Mr. YULEE considered the question narrowed || pending the motion of the gentleman from Ala- | ‘ whereof the party shall have been diily convicted to have ¥ 
is to the term * inferior"? officers. On this subject | bama, (Mr. Housroy.] words moved tobe struck out stand? the New. Bagiand ; 
; oe : : oe : : ¥ 2 New England ? 

there was @ great variety of opinions entertained, || ‘The question thereon was then taken, and having || states, New York, and New Jersey, voted ‘ayy’ Maryland : 
al and Senators had great difficulty in bringing their || been decided in the affirmative— and South Carolina voted ‘no;’ North Carolina was equally % 
mat minds to a proper conclusion. ‘There was much || The House again resolved itself into Committee || divided, and a majority of one from Virginia also voted ‘no,’ 


3,9? 








lausibility in the arguments which had been used, | of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Nor- | So this proposition failed at that time, in 1784, . 
u- bat to his mind they were not conclusive. He | ris in the chair,) and resumed the consideration of || for the want of the requisite number of votes to con- 
at should vote for the amendment of the committee || the bill to appropriate three millions of dollars to || stitute it, under the old Articles of Confederation, 
rt. of conference; but, in doing so, he did not wish || enable the President to enter upon negotiations for || a valid act of legislation, although a great majority § 
or to stand committed to the construction on which || the restoration of peace with Mexico, || of the States voted for it, and Jefferson, individual- ee 
or that provision had been based. The question was || Mr. KAUFMAN was entitled to the floor, and || ly, did so. In 1787, the proposition met a better 2 
e? an important one, but he was unwilling at such a || addressed the committee during the hour on the || fate, and became the fundamental law of the Ter- : 
of m™ time to interpose objections that might obstruct || general subject of the existing war. || ritory which I have the honor to represent, in part, 
e- the passage of this bill. i! Mr. FOOT followed. He was (hesaid) among || with others; and which shall remain forever free, 
he The PRESIDING OFFICER put the question | the ranks of those who believed that the war in | to the honor of its Virginian author, the friend of 
on concurring in the committee’s report, and it was || which the country was involved, ought to have |; human kind and human liberty, Thomas Jefferson. 1%, 
yn agreed to. | been avoided, and if wise and prudent counsels had | Let gentlemen, then, stigmatize this proposition eae 
u- The Ten Regiment Bill is therefore passed. || prevailed in the Executive department of the Gov- || as an * Abolition pone let them put upon 7 
in The Senate then adjourned. |, ernment, it would have been avoided. He main- | it any odious epithets which their imagination or ee 
|| tained that it was unnecessary for the redress of || their malice may invent; still the historical truth ie 
e- un ae aes | any wrongs which had been inflicted upon us by || will remain, when our speeches and our names are "ee 
li- HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. | Mexico, or for the assertion of any rights which || forgotten, that Thomas Jefferson was the author ii 
he W abseebae; Metsadee tb: 1607 | she might have infringed. And, more than all, he || of that proviso, and first introduced it into Ameri- ba 
ld > , 7 : || contended that it was unnecessary for the vindica- || can legislation. if 
ng The Journal of yesterday was readand approved. || tion of the national honor. He believed that all But, sir, before I proceed further to discuss this * 
wt Mr. STANTON, (on: leave given,) from the || our differences with Mexico, whether with refer- | question, let me inquire, What isit? What is the Le 
e- Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom had been || ence to the question of boundary, or with reference || question? 5 ee . : x 
as referred the bill to authorize the President of the | to the question of indemnity for spoliations, might || In the Seen sir, it is not a question of Aboli- ti 
he United States to increase the naval establishment || have been satisfactorily and honorably adjusted || tionism. e propose to infringe upon no ‘‘vested .% 
to of the United States, reported the same without |; without a resort toarms. He insisted that the war || rights’’ or vested wrongs, in any one of the States, “¢ 
he amendment. | had resulted, not from the acts of Mexico, but from || or Districts, or Territories of this Union. We pro- oe 
n- Mr. GROVER moved that the bill be referred to || the unauthorized and unconstitutional acts of our || pose nowhere to abolish slavery, or tointerfere with 4 
m the Committee of the Whole on the state of the | own Executive Government. |, tt where it exists—nowhere, sir. The effect of iis * 
ed Union. | It was, however, more important to inquire how || adoption will be to prevent any question of Aboli- f 
es Mr. KAUFMAN moved to amend the motion, | the war was to be ended, than how it began; how | tion arising hereafter, in reference to territory 
ww 80 as to provide that the bill be made the special || it was to be terminated, than whether it could have || which we may acquire. . 4 
he order for Monday next. | been avoided. The American people demanded || It is, sir, notan Administration question. This a 
at Mr. McCLELLAND rose to oppose the amend- | to know with what desire and to what extent it | proposition met at the hands of every Democratic % 
he ment. He said there were matters of much higher || was to be prosecuted; what were its objects, what | member from the free States, at the last session 5 
* importance awaiting the action of the House. its purposes. It was no answer to say that the | of Congress, a cordial support, with, I believe, é 
to he SPEAKER decided that the amendment, || object was an honorable peace. There were few but three or four single exceptions. It is not an 2 
0- havimy reference singly to the priority of business, '| at this day who would deny that it was now a war | Administration question, and cannot be so, unless « 
be was not debatable. || of invasion and conquest. He opposed strenu- || the Administration sees proper voluntarily to make is 
Mr. McCLELLAND called for a division of || ously the acquisition of sa territory either by con- || it such, without cause, oat 4 against the wishes of . 
n- the question; which was ordered. uest or treaty, as not only unjust to Mexico, but || a vast majority of those who contributed to its pro- ‘ 
ir. The bill was then referred to the Committee of raught with evil, strife, and contention, to our- || motion to the place that it now occupies. é 
nd the Whole on the state of the Union. selves. | It has nothing to do, sir, with the question of * 
of And the question recurring on making it the |; Mr. BRINKERHOFF next addressed the com- the prosecution of this war. I can appeal to every ’ 
he special order, ‘ mittee, as follows : gentleman who hears me to bear witness to the 
€ 
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fact, that none have supported with greater z 
promptness, or fidelity, every measure necessary 
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eal, | edited by his grandson, Mr. Randolph, containing 


a fac-simile of the original Declaration of Inde- 


and proper, and recommended by the Administra- | 


tion for the prosecution of the war, than have the 
friends and advocates of this,proviso. We bring 
it forward as a condition to no war measure, to no 
revenue measure; but we attach it where it prop- 
erly belongs, to what the Administration claim to 
be a peace measure—to an appropriation designed 
to procure peace, and which can be of no avail 
unless peace follows. It has nothing to do with 
the Missouri compromise. We do not propose to 
infringe upon it, although it was a “‘compromise”’ 
made by an act passed, if I am correct, by a ma- 


~ 


jority of one; and by the votes of only thirteen | 


members from the free States, then called “ dough- 
faces:”’ every one of whom, nearly, if not quite, 
has met, and has continued at every stage of his 


lite to meet, the determined and unrelenting politi- | 


cal condemnation of his constituents. Yet, being 
the law of the land, and recognised as a compro- 
mise, we do not propose to interfere with it. 

Dut, sir, it was claimed by gentlemen from 
the South upon this floor, when the Oregon bill 
was under discussion, that this Missouri compro- 


mise line was intended to extend through westward 


to the Pacific. We denied it. But eranting that 
it is a true proposition which gentlemen from the 
South contend for: what follows? While you 
charge us with a design to infringe upon the com- 
promise line, you, yourselves, are the very men 
who have been continually attempting that in- 
fiingement. 
sir, since the commencement of my brief service in 
Congress, passed two different Oregon bills through 
this Heuse; and upon both occasions, under the 
yeas and nays, every southern man upon this floor, 
except five in one instance, and six in the other, 
voted against the incorporation of the provision of 
the ordinance of 1787 into the bill for the govern- 
ment of Oregon. 

Therefore, if it be true, as you claim it is, that 
the spirit, if not the letter, of that compromise 
runs through, upon the line of 36° 30’, to the Pa- 
cific, you yourselves, by your own recorded votes 
upon two different occasions, and with almost en- 
tire unanimity, have been the first men to violate 


‘it. With what face, then, can southern men stand 


up here and call upon me or any other northern 
man, who is true to the sentiments his constituents 
are known to entertain, now, when they propose 
to turn free territory into slave territory, to recog- 
nise that line west of the mountains ? 

Sir, this Union was launched into being upon the 
broad principles of human liberty and equality. 
By the very Declaration of the Independence of this 
republic, it was proclaimed that ‘* these truths are 


| no, never—rest upon my hame, 


l‘appeal to the Journal. We have, | 


| representatives of slaveholders. 


| lineaments of wrath, puts on the same airs.in the circle of 


, morals undepraved by such circumstances. And with what | 
| execration sould the statesman be loaded, who, permitting | 


self-evident, that all men are created equa’, and are | 


endowed by their Creator with the inalienable 
right of liberty Little, sir, little did the venera- 
ted sages from the North and the South who pro- 
claimed that doctrine upon that occasion, dream 
that in little more than half a century, it should be 
proclaimed by the legally constituted organs of 
communication with foreign Powers, of that very 
goverment whose foundations they were then lay- 
ing, that slavery was a good, a positive good, and, 
as such, was to be perpetuated and extended inde- 
finitely. And yet the world has witnessed that 
spectacle! See the correspondence of the Depart- 
ment of State, when presided over by Upshur and 
Calhoun, with the Governments of France, Eng- 
land, and Texas. 

Sir, we are accused of fanaticism in the North. 
We have a fanaticism among us. We have indi- 
viduals among us—* few and far between,’’? how- 
ever—who would not respect the constitutional 

uarantees thrown around the rights of the South; 
But they are a miserable minority, whom I have 
always combated, and who can never be anything 
else. But there isa fanaticism which “ out-Herods 
Herod,”’ and overtops all others. 
who yield to the doctrines of the Satanic philos- 
ophy of the school of Fort Hill. Yes, slavery a 
good; and, as such, is to be extended and perpet- 
vated! That has been the doctrine of this Gov- 
ernment, through its recognised organs of commu- 
nication with foreign Powers. Sir, we abominate, 
loathe, abhor the doctrine. The whole people of 
the Nerth abominate, loathe, abhor the doctrine, 
as Thomas Jefferson and his compatriots did. 

Mr. Chairman, I thought I had before me, but 
1 believe I have left it at my lodgings, one of the 
volumes of the writings of Thomas Jefferson, as 


| born to live and labor for another; in which be must lock 


| another labor for him. ‘This is so true, that of the proprie- 
tors of slaves a very small proportion indeed are ever seen || 


There are men | 


pendence, in his own handwriting, as corrected 
by the interlineations of Franklin and Adams, and | 
approved by his other colleagues of the commit- 
tee, Sherman and Livingston, in which is asserted, 
among other causes of complaint against George 
IL}., as justifying our separation from .that Gov- 
ernment, that he has refused his sanetion to laws | 
for the restriction of the slave trade; thus keeping 
open, by the exercise of his kingly power, ‘* mar- 
kets where men may be sold.’’ Now, let me ap- 
peal to northern men—to free-State men: are we 
to be guilty of the very thing for doing which 
George lil. was accused by that congregation of 
sages? Are we not only to keep open, but to ex- 
tend and multiply, the markets where men are to 
be sold ?—to multiply human shambles? And this 
to be done by the Ss ecmemtaaloan of freemen! Is 
this act, the nameless infamy of which no pencil 
has coloring dark enough to paint, no language 
words strong enough adequately to characterize— 
at which posterity will blush, which Christianity 
must abhor—shall this be our act ?—the act of free- 
men and the representatives of freemen? Almighty | 
God forbid it !—oh, forbid it! 

Others may do it: that reproach shall never— 
Other men’s 
children will not have the curiosity to look into 
the acts and votes of a man so humble as myself: 
my own will. ‘That page shall never meet their 
eye. No, sir—never, never. 

But Iam told by gentlemen that slavery is not 
arevil. Itake issue upon that point, 

It isan evil. I propose to try that issue here, in | 
the face of an American House of Representatives, 
with posterity and the world for our judicatory, | 
our auditors; and I will call southern witnesses 
to the stand, and no others; slaveholders, and the 





The first witness | introduce is Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Iread from his ** Notes on Virginia,’’ pages 
221-2. He says: 

“There must doubtless be an unhappy influence upon 


the manners of our people produced by the existence of | 
slavery among us. The whole commerce between master 


and slave is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous || 


passions, the most unremitting despotism on the one part, 
and degrading submissions ou the other. Our children see | 
this, andlearn to imitate it; for man is an imitative animal. 
* * * * The parent storms, the child looks on, catches the 


smaller slaves, gives a loose to the worst of passions, and 
thus nursed, educated, and daily exercised in tyranny, can- 
not but be stamped by it with odious peculiarities. The 
ian must be a prodigy who can retain his manners and 





one-half the citizens thus to trample on the rights of the | 
other, transforms those into despots, and these into enemies, 
destroys the morals of the one part, and the amor palrie of 
the other. For if aslave can have a country in this world, 
it must he any other in preference to that in which he is 


up the faculties of his nature, contribute as far as depends 
on his individual endeavors to the evanishment of the 
human race, or entail his own miserable condition on the 
endless generations proceeding from him. With the morals 
of the people, their industry also is destroyed, Forina 
warm climate, no man will labor for himself who can make 


to labor. And can the liberties of a nation be thought secure 
when we have removed their only firm basis, a conviction 
in the minds of the people that their liberties are the gift of 
God ?—that they are not to be violated but with his wrath? 
Indeed I tremble for my country, when [ reflect that God is 
just: that His justice cannot sleep forever: that considering | 


numbers, nature, and natural means only, a revolution of | 


the wheel of fortune, an exchange of situation, is among | 
possible events; that it may become probable by supernatu- 
ralinterference! The Almighty has no attribute which can 
take side with us in such a contest.’’ 


That, sir, is Thomas Jefferson, ‘ the Apostle of | 
American democracy,’’ whose motto was—a motto | 


which commends itself to the instincts of every | 
‘honest heart, more particularly when applied to 


himself—* Resistance to tyrants is obedience to | 
God.” | 

There, sir, is pictured the venerable form of the | 
father of his country, (pointing to the portrait of 
Washington,) whose image we have thought prof- 
itable to have before our constant contemplation; 
the most perfect purely-human character that ever 
did live, or ever will, in the tide of time. What | 
did he say? I quote from 12th volume Sparks’s 
Writings of Washington, page 326. Writing from 
Philadelphia, he says: 

“From what I have said, you will perceive that the present 


ee of lands in Pennsylvania are higher than they are in 
aryland and Virginia, although they are not of superior 


| quality.”? 


GLOBE. 


i} 





And, after enumerating several other auxiliar 

| causes for this, he adds: Y 
| And because there are laws here for the gradual aboli 
| tion of slavery, which neither of the two Statex above-men 
| tioned have at present, but which nothing is more cernig 
| than that they must have, and at a period not remote,» a 
| 
| 


Again, in writing to John F. Mercer, 
9, 1786, Writings of Washington, vol. 9 
the father of his country says: 


I never mean, unless some particular cireuy 
should compel me to it, to possess another slave by p 
itbeing among my first wishes to see some plan adopti db 
which slavery in this country may be abolished by Jaw.” y 


Here, sir, what is this? An abolition news. 
paper? No, sir; the Richmond Enquirer for the 
year 1832, containing the record of one of the ables, 
and most eloquent debates which it has ever heey 
my privilege to peruse, as it occurred in the Vir. 
ginia House of Delegates of that year. Slavery 
| no evil? Listen, sir, to the testimony of Virginia 

on this question, as given in that debate, 

Honorable James McDowe t, then a member 
of tife Virginia House of Delegates, lately Govey- 
nor of that ancient Commonwealth, and now a 
memLer of this House, said: 


“ Who, sir, that looks at this property as a legislator, and 
marks its effects upon our national advance, but Weeps over 
it as the worst of patrimonies? Who that looks at this uy. 
happy bondage of an unhappy people in the midst of our 
society, and thinks of its incideuts, and its issues, but wee 
over it as a curse upon him who inflicts, as upon him wio 
suffers it?” « * * Slavery has come down to us from 
our fathers, and the question now is, Shall we, in tm 
hand it over to our children? Hand it over to them aggra. 
vated in every attribute of evil? Shall we perpetuate the 
calamity we deplore, and become to posterity, the Objecis, 
not of kindness but of cursing??? * * * Jf gentlemen 
do not see nor feel the evil of slavery whilst this Federal 
Union lasts, they will see and feel it when it is gone ; they 
will see,and suffer it, then, in a magnitude of desolating 
power to which the ‘ pestilence that walketh at noonday’ 
would be a blessing—to which the malaria that is now 
threatening extinction to the ¢ Eternal City,’ as the proud one 
of the Pontiffs and the Cwsars is called, would be as re- 
freshing aud as balmy as the first breath of spring to the 
chamber of disease.” * * * “Jt has been frankly and 
unequivocally declared from the very commencement of this 
debate, by the most decided enemies of abolition themselves 
as well as others, that this property is an ¢ evil’ —that it isa 
dangerous property. Yes, sir, so dangerous has it been 
represented to be, even by those who desire to retain it, that 
we have been reproached for speaking of it otherwise than 
in fireside whispers ; reproached for entertaining debate upor 
it in this hall; and the discussion of it with open doors ané 
to the general ear has been charged upon us as a climax 0° 
rashness and folly, which threatens issues of calamity to ou; 
country.” 


Thomas Marshall (of Fauquier county) said: 


* Wherefore, then, object to slavery? Because it is ruin- 
ous to the whites, retards improveMment, roots out an indus- 
trious fpopulation, banishes the yeomanry of the country, 
deprives the spinner, the weaver, the sinith, the shoemaker, 
the carpenter, of employment andsupport. The evil admits 
of no remedy. It is increasing, and will continue to in- 
crease, until the whole country will become inundated with 
one black wave, covering its whole extent, with a few white 
faces here and there floating on the surface. There is no 
diversity of occupations, no incentive to enterprise. Labor 
| of every species is disreputable, because performed mostly 
| by slaves. Our towns are stationary, our villages almost 
everywhere declining, and the general aspect of the coun- 
try marks the curse of a wasteful, idle, reckless population, 
who have no interest in the soil, and care not how much it 
is impoverished. Public improvements are neglected, and 
the entire continent does not present a region for which na- 
ture has done so much and art so little.” 


Henry Berry (of Jefferson county) said: 


“ Sir, I believe that no cancer in the physical body was 
| ever more certain, steady, and fatal, in its progress, than is 
| this cancer on the political body of the State of Virginia. It 
is eating into her very vitals.’’ 


’ Philip A. Bolling (of Buckingham county) said: 


*“ Highminded men should disdain to hold their fellow- 
| creatures as articles of tratfic—disregarding all the ties of 
blood and affection, tearing asunder all those sympathies 
dear to men, dividing husbands and wives, parents and 
children, as they would cut asunder a piece of cotton cloth.” 


Mr. Brodnax, House of Delegates, Virginia: 


*Itis a mildew which has blighted in its course every re- 
| gion it has touched, from the creation of the world.” 


, Mr. Summers, House of Del s, Virginia, 
| February 14 and 16, speaking in reference to mem- 
| bers from Western Virginia: 


| We claim but the right to attempt the defence of our 
| people from what they themsleves [eastern Virginians] bave 
| acknowledged in this debate to be the sorest curse which 
offended Deity ever visited upon a sinning : 

« Labor becomes dishonorable, because it is the business 
| of a slave ; and when industry is made dishonorable or Wi- 
fashionable, virtue is attacked in ber strongest citadel. 
| But, sir, the evils of this eee cannot be egeneree 
| It were unnecessary to attemptit. They upon 
| every step. When the owner looks to his wasted estate, 

he knows and feels them. When a statesman examines 

eae hc aces er ae 
ne, her x ’ poli 

Svaning, he sees aud must confess them. They may be 
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viewed written on a nation’s map. Contrast the condition 


and middle present.” 
Mr. Garland, House of Delegates, April 17: 
« The evils of slavery have again and again been presented 


i 


| 


in bold relief to the notice of the House. It requires no aid | 


from the imagination to describe them. Theyare both seen 
and felt: seen in the ruin of our best hopes—felt in the 
deadening oppression by which the swelling energies of our 


State are kept down.”? “Like a pestilence, it has swept | 


over our land, withering and blighting whatever it breathed 1] tlemanly men, to put out the eyes of the humen 


upon.” 
Mr. Moore, House of Delegates, April 19: 
« Permit me now, sir, to direct your attention to some of 
the evils of slavery. 


exclusively ; and even in that point of view I think that sla- 
very as it exists among us, may be regarded as the heaviest 


; 
; 


| 


calamity which has ever befallen any portion of the human 


race.” “ Tall and thick forests of pine are everywhere to 


be seen encroaching upon the uncultivated fields. The very || 


spot on which our ancestors landed a little more than two 
hundred years ago, appears to be on the eve of again becoming 
the haunt of wild animals. No man can doubt, sir, but that 


mainly to the careless manner in which the soil is cultivated 
by slaves, and the indolence of the white population; nor 
ean we hesitate to ascribe the flourishing condition of the 
non-slaveholding States, which are everywhere covered 
with highly cultivated farms, thriving villages, and an in- 
dustrious white population, to the absence of slavery.” 


I might extend these extracts of a similar char- 
acter, from Randolph and Falkner and others, until 


they swelled into a volume; but these are sufficient. | 


“Out of your own mouths” we have judged the 


question; and you yourselves have proclaimed it } 


an evil which even your own eloquence, dealing in 


“ thoughts that breathe and words that burn,”’ is | 


inadequate to describe. 

Now, sir, we all well remember, when the pres- 
ent Minister of the United States at Brazil (Mr. 
Wise) was about to leave this country for his 
residence at the Court to which he was accredited, 


| 


; 


| 
| 
| 


he addressed, to his constituents, and the people | 


of Virginia, a letter, deploring the absence of com- 
mon-school instruction and the facilities of general 


education in that Commonwealth, and exhorting | $0 . 
is the spirit of compromise?’ I answer him by 
| another question: Where was the spirit of com- 
promise when the admission of Texas was the 
| subject-matter of discussion in these halls ? 


them to tax themselves, and remove that reproach 
to which they have been subject. Sir, he did not 
penetrate to the root of this evil. It lies here: the 
common school is impossible in a slaveholding com- 
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In the first place, [ shall confine my | 
remarks to such of those evils as affect te white population | 


| tem itself, 


| their constituents, high as it may be; I ask them 


| 


| tertain a high respect, [Mr. Coss,] from Georgia, \ 


munity. You may appropriate your section No. | 
sixteen; you may give school lands, and raise | 


school funds; and yet you never can have a gen- | 


eral common-school system in such a community, |, 
because the sparseness of a slave population is such || 
that you cannot get together a sufficient number of | 
white children to constitute a school, upon an area | 


small enough to enable them to walk to a given or | 


central point within it. 


By reference to the census returns of 1840, I | 


find, that among white persons over twenty years 
of age, in the free States, only one in forty-seven 


| persuasive, to yield to the spirit of compromise, 


‘did. And did they yield? They were as deaf as | 
| an adder to our appeals. 


cannot read and write; while of the same class, in | 


the slave States, one in every fourteen cannot read || 
and write; and this, in the face of the fact, that the | 
free States have received nearly the whole Europe- | 


an emigration to the country. I mention this not 
as a reproach; but I hold it up as a beacon to guide 
us to duty, and warn us of danger. 


Now, it is from this evil that I wish to save | 


California. 


operation of a close aristocracy, such as is virtu- || 


I wish to save it from the practical | 


| 


ally found in a large portion of the slaveholding i 
States of this Confederacy, where the masses are || 


the uninstructed and unjudging tools of the dema- 
gogue—the mere serfs of their aristocratic politi- 


cians, and necessarily so for the want of common. | 


school instruction: a want which is inevitable, 
from the nature of their institutions. 

Sir, | have taken the liberty of extracting a por- 
tion of the legislation of one of the States of this 





' 
} 


| 


| 
| 


Union, not to reproach that legislation, not to com- || 


plain of it as cena: (for I believe it to be || 
e 


necessary,) but to show the character of the sys- 
tem which makes it necessary: 


“An act to amend the laws in relation to slaves and free 
persons of color.—-December 13, 1834. 

“ Src. 1. Beit enacted bythe honorable the Senute and House 
of Representatives, now met and sitting in General Assembly, 
and hy the ity of the same, If any person shall hereafter 
teach any slave, to read or write, or shall aid or assist in 
teaching any slave to read or write, or cause or procure any 
slave to be taught to read or write, such person, if a free 
white person, upon conviction thereof, shall, for each and 
every offence against this act, be fined not exceeding one 
hundred dollars, and imprisoned not more than six months,” 
&c.— Statutes of South Carolina, vol. 7, p. 458. 


Now, sir, I do not say that this is unnecessary , 
or that it is the product of extraordinary cr 
disposition. I do not so consider it; I believe that 


cruelty of 








|| it is the necessary incident of the system. 
of the southern States with that which those of the north | y of th sy 


getting at it; no matter whether from the East or | 


the deterioration in the appearance of the country is owing || i" 
| them of the fact, that they have refused to avail 
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But I 
ask the men, northern men, representing freemen, 
and them alone, what do you think of the system 
which makes it necessary? Should we be instru- 
mental in implanting this system upon the shores 
of the Pacific? Shall we not avail ourselves of 
the first opportunity of recording our votes against 
implanting such a system there ?—a system which | 
renders it necessary for humane, learned, and gen- | 


party in the free States a matter worthy of some 
consideration? For years, southern gentlemen have 
been permitted te snape onr party issues for their 
own convenience, and have bee; floating upon the 
currentof popular s¢ntiment at home, and at ourex- 
pense. Are we to be required to father every wre 
and outrage they may see proper to propose, an 
eternally to combat the inborn sentiments and na- 
tive instincts of our people for their benefit? © If we 
must descend to partisan considerations in connec- 
tion with a question which ought to be and will 
prove to be above all party influences, I tell you, 
sir, the adoption of the principle of the ** Wilmot 
proviso”’ is the only way to save the Democratic 
party of the free States. Let the Democratic party 
of the free States, as a party, plant themselves in 
Opposition to this principle, and they are destined 
to defeat and doomed to a position in the minority, 
from the confines of Iowa to the extremity of 
Maine. And this is not the worst of it, sir: they 
will deserve their fate. 

Sir, I must hasten to a conclusion. 
declaration with which I set out, 
ee of abolition. We propose to abolish 
slavery nowhere. We propose to infringe upon 
no vested right, nor vested wrong. We propose 
not to interfere with slavery in any District, or Ter- 
ritory, or State of this Union where it now exists; 

' nor with the compromise of 1821. What we do 
propose is, sir, that the treasure, and the influence, 
and the character, and the blood of this country, 
shall not be used to plant slavery where it does 
not now exist, and where it cannot exist except 


mind, to extinguish the light of science, and to | 
close, and seal up, the oracles of the living God, 
against more than two millions of human beings! 
Did these men legislate with unnecessary cruelty? 
I don’t believe it. It isa necessary incident of the 
system. And now it is proposed to implant that 
system upon soi] now uncursed with the institu- 
tion: free. I ask northern men (by northern men 
I mean free-state men; it is the shortest way of | 


est) to go home to their constituents, and tell | 


I repeat the 


themselves of the first opportunity to put a stop to | This is no 


the encroachments of this system, and read them | 
this statute as the enactment of learned, humane, | 
Christian men; the necessary incident of the sys- | 
No, sir; no, sir; I do not appeal ex- | 
clusively to the sentiment of fear, or of regard for | 


to put it to their consciences; | ask them to re- | 
member that not only political life, but natural | 
life, ends; and that after death I will not say | 
what; but there is such a thing as right and | 
wrong; and though I make no pretensions to ex- | by the act of this Government. Sir, are we to 
traordinary sancuty, by no means, or conscien-| become the propagandists of slavery? Look at 
tiousness, yet there are some wrongs so great 1 | that coin, [holding up a half dollar.}) What is its 
cannot consent to commit them; some rights so || ‘¢ image and superscription ?”? Liberty, sir; liberty. 
sacred, that I cannot consent to be instrumental in || Shall we erase it, oa stamp the odious opposite 
their violation. | word in its stead—Slavery? Or shall we make it 

But, sir, an honorable member, for whom Fei: |, a coined, current, and circulating lie, a falschood, 

wherever, in any portion of the habitable globe, the 

wants and conveniences of commerce shall circu- 

late and carry it, by becoming propagandists of 
| Slavery where it has now no existence? Answer 

me that. How eloquent have been denunciations, 

how deep the indignation of the people of many 
He says to us, I will not ask you to do any- || portions of the civilized world, ourselves included, 
thing which I would not deem reasonable under || against the * holy alliance,’’ or the combination 
similar circumstances for you to ask me to do. || of European monarchs, banded together for the 
When a new acquisition was to be made of Texas, || purpose of prohibiting the spread of free principles, 
a small portion of that country settled, and a great || and maintaining those of despotism! And yet 
balance of wilderness, did I not ask him, did not || even they did not propose to introduce domestic 
northern men conjure the South, most earnestly, |, servitude, And shall we get ahead of the tyrants 
and by everything they could use as sacred and || of Europe in the race, by making our arms and 
| our power the instruments of spreading the insti- 
tution of slavery over what is now free soil, in 
comparison of which the despotism of Europe is 
| mild and merciful ! 

Sir, these appeals of mine may not influence a 
single mind upon this floor, They may fall upon 
ears deaf, impenetrable. Thank God, there is a 
tribunal above, beyond this House! and while this 
discussion may be claimed to be premature for the 
purpose of those who would skulk from duty, it will 
be sutiicient to arouse the public mind to action. 
This Congress cannot finally settle this question. 
The public mind of the North will be inoculated 
by this discussion—the people of the free States 
will be aroused to such an expression of their in- 
_ bred sentiments as will be heard and felt. They 

have long been smothered by the weight of poli- 
ticians governed by motives of expediency. That 
weight is now removed. It shall issue forth. It 
may prove a fountain of life to those who are loyal 





put to us some questions. He says to us, ‘* Where 


and give us a small portion of the territory? We 


They esteemed it a suf- 
ficient answer to tell us that this was slave terri- 
tory; that it was legally slave territory, though it 
was unsettled, the most of it. They would yield | 
to no division. Now, it might be, avd will be, 
with the people of the free States a sufficient an- 
swer to say to them, this is free terrilory; you shall 
not implant slavery there. 

Northern men who shrink from this question, | 
ask us how can California become slave territory | 
when it is now free? In reply, I ask them how | 
Texas became slave territory, long before the 
Texan revolution, although it was, by law of 
Mexico, free? It was by slave emigration, sir: by 
the creation of a vested interest in slaves, which | 
could not be interfered with. So, sir, if we fail in | 
our duty, so will it be with California. But, say | 
gentlemen again, wait until we get California. 1 to their principles; but lam no prophet if it does 
answer, we have got it. It is in our possession; it | not prove an eruption of angry, surging, blasting, 
is thousands of miles distant from the central | scorching, annihilating lava to every politician who 
power of Mexico; and, in addition to the emi-_ dare prove recreant to his trust, and place himself 
grants before there, a thousand more armed emi- || in opposition to their inbred and well-known sen- 
grants under Colonel Stevenson, of New York, | timents. 
have before this time established themselves within Sir, lregret, [extremely regret, that my ability is 
it. It can never be retaken, and it is to all intents | so humble, my strength so feeble, my recollection 
and purposes owrs. | so imperfect, as to render it impaesible for me to 

eare told, sir, that the introduction of this |} give adequate expression to the feelings which in- 
proviso will injure the Democratic party. Pray, || spire me. It is my fate, and I must submit to it. 
what is the Democratic party? Is it a combina- |) Jt is in vain for gentlemen td threaten me with 
tion of office-seekers for the purpose of securing aj the vengeance of the powers that be. We have, 
monopoly of ‘ the loaves and fishes ?’’ or is it an, I know, a southern Administration, a southern 
association of honest men for the a of|| — It has been so for a long time: no mat- 
the great principles of liberty and of right? I have || ter about that, however. Intent on! on the 
always supposed it to be the latter: and still sup- || performance of duty, I di it all. In mea- 

so. If I have been mistaken in this supposi- || suring myself with others, sir, I see that my fac- 
tion, it is of but little moment what becomes of the || ulties are too feeble to permit me to aspire to wy 







party. But is not the success of the Democratic || great political distinction. This feeble body ad- 
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monishes me I could not live long to enjoy it, even 
were itattainable. The task, the luxury, of being 
an honest man, however, thank God, 1s left me! 
] have spoken the sentiments of one: mistaken, 
they may be; conscientious, tkey are. 

** There are no traitors in the South,’ says the 
gentieman from South Carolina (Mr. Burr.) I 
do not see him in his seat. ‘* No traitors in the 
South!’ Alas, alas! that there should be any in 
the North! **No traitors in the South!’’ The gen- 
tleman, if he were present, would absolve me from 
any intentional disrespect; but yet I cannot for- 
bear the quotauon— 


‘1 thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.” 


‘* No traitors in the South!’’ Ah, gentlemen, 
do not despise us overmuch! You have seldom 
been subjected to our temptations. Soseldom, and 
for such brief periods, ~ the North held the 
power of political patronage in its hands, that you 
have not been compelled to look to it for Execu- 
tive favors——judgeships in Oregon, foreign mis- 
sions, clerkships in the departments, and places at 
West Point for sons and brothers. 

‘The human mind is frail, temptations are power- 
ful! We may weep over it, but sull it remains the 
melancholy fact. So long has that portion of the 
Union been in the habit of dispensing the patron- 
ave of the Government, that I fear many of our 
ambitions politicians have learned to look more to 
the complatsance of the South than to the wishes 
of their constituents. 

And so apparently settled and permanent has 
this state of things become, that it does not require 
a very great poeucal license to apply to them the 
lament of the Irish poet: 

** Unprised are her sons, till they’ve learned to betray, 
Undistinguished they live if they shame not their sires, 
And the toreh that would light them through dignity’s way, 

Must be caught from the pile where their ireedoin expires.”’ 

** No traitors in ‘the South.’’ And I am sorry, 
oh, Lregret it! it makes me sick at heart that I can- 
not echo that declaration in reference to the other 
side of the line. I will not call gentlemen traitors 
who vote contrary to what I do. 1 will not; it 
would be unparliamentary; it might be unchari- 
table and unjust; for | am always willing to make 
allowance for differences of sentiment. But this I 
may say, that were L to do it, [should regard my- 
self as a traitor—a traitor to the true principles of 
Democracy, “the greatest good to the greatest 
number;’’ a traitor to the principle of human right 
against all arbitrary exactions; a traitor to my con- 
stituents, and their inborn sentiments; a traitor to 
my State; a traitor to the section of the Union to 
wiiich [ belong; a traitor to the best interests of 
humanity; a traitor to posterity, with its number- 
Jess millions who must inhabit the fair shores of the 
Pacific, which we have acquired, and must hold. 
Yes, sir; | should so regard myself. 

But * it is not the time,’’ gentlemen say. Oh! 
no; it ismever the time. In God’s name, when will 
it be the time? We were told we were too late in 
the Texas matter: we are disposed to take ume by 
the forelock, now. It is time, gentlemen. It is 
time to awake public sentiment in the free States; 
and it will awake. I agree with the gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Burt,] when he quo- 
ted from the bard of Scotland, 


* Now’s the day, and now’s the hour’?! 


The gentleman did not quote the remainder of | 


the stanza: perhaps, because it would not suit his 
purpose: doubtless so, and, perhaps, because he 
did not like those ugly words, ‘ Chains and slave- 
ry.”’ Let me repeat the whole of it: 
** Now’s the day, and now’s the hour, 
See, the front of battle lower ! 
See, approach proud Edward’s power, 
Chzins and slavery !” ‘ 
Let me conjure my colleagues on this floor and 
gentleman from the free States, while they yield in 
good faith to the South every constitutional right 
to raise themselves as a wall of fire against the far- 
ther extension of this * peculiar institution.”” Fear 
not the worn out and stale bugbear and scarecrow 
threats of a dissolution of the Union; Southern 
gentlemen could not dissolve the Union if the 
would, and would notif they could. They are oe 
fears as cowards alone entertain, such as have be- 
come a laughing-stock and byeword in the North. 
We have heretofore been ruled as much by im- 
potent southern threats, as cajoled by southern 
management. ‘There is no danger of the dissolution 
of the Union; but if there be, if there be, from such 


a cause—that we will not consent that the power, the | 
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patronage, the arms, and the blood of this nation 


_ shall be used to propagate slavery over a free soil— || 
Yes, gentlemen of the |) 
South, if for such a cause you would dissolve the || 


why let dissolution come. 


Union, dissolve it—if you can. 


“ Farewell! a word that must be and has been— 
A sound which makes us linger—yet—farewell !” 


Mr. PARRISH supported the bill under consid- 
eration, because he belived it, under all the attend- 
ing circumstances, necessary, and because it was 


one of the series of measures recommended by the | 
Executive in the prosecution of the war to an honor- | 


able peace. It was a war measure. Ele was opposed 
to the condition attempted to be attached to the 


bill known as the Wilmot proviso, and would || 
vote against the bill if that condition was annexed. | 


There was no necessity for bringing the question 
of slavery and slave territory into this bill. It 


was impolitic and illiberal at all times, and he had || 
always, in public and in private, here and elsewhere, 
opposed it, and should continue fearlessly to do so. | 


It was an attempt to array one portion of the Union 
against another: the North against the South. 
He would admonish gentlemen, and hoped the 


West would be found true to her proper position, | 


And if 


uncommitted to the North or the South. 


ever the time comes when a separation of the | 
Union should take place, instead of being allied or | 


connected in that division with either the North or 
the South, the West would continue a great, a 


mighty empire of herself, equal to either the north- || 
But there was no neces- | 


ern or southern portions, 7 
sity for bringing this question here, in relation to 


territory to be acquired from Mexico, by the | 


showing of those who advocated the proviso. He 
admitted that slavery was an institution of pusitive 


enactment; that if it was not positively prohibited, 
it certainly did not exist in any of the Mexican 


territory; and insisted that Congress has the power 
to disapprove or approve territorial legislation be- 
fore itcan be obligatory. If this be true, there is no 
doubt of the well-settled principle of national law, 
that territory acquired by conquest or treaty, comes 
to the acquiring power with its existing laws, in- 
stitutions, and rights, and so remains until changed 
by legislation. ‘Therefore, the advocates of this 


proviso show that slavery cannot exist in any ter- | 


ritory that may be acquired of Mexico, unul those 
who would establish it there, come here, ask and 
obtain its sanction by the action of this Govern- 
ment, and needs nv negative expression to prohibit 
it. The proviso is unnecessary, again, because, if 
inserted, itcan neither control nor direct the treaty- 
making power in acquiring territory, the legisla- 
tion of the territory, nor the future action of Con- 
gress. Whatare the causes that have brought this 
question into the present bill, and before Congress, 


and the country, atthis time? They are political. || 


The President was popular at the commencement 
of his term. 
by the American people. 


ites, and this spirithad entered Congress, dogged le- 
gislation, and paralyzed every measure of the Ad- 
ministration. 
North of the southern unity and sentiment in legis- 
lation, which was attributed to slavery and slave 
representation. ‘These lay deep at the root of the 
present question, and if a doubt had existed before, 
the member from New York, [Mr. Raruswn,] en- 
dorsed by my colleague, [Mr. Bainkernorr,] had 
dissipated it. They avowed their scuffle for po- 
litical power and supremacy. They held up the 
hideousness and criminality of slavery in the most 
detestable colors that they could depict; and 
then the gentleman from New York proposed, and 
he was substantially endorsed by my colleague, 
that if the South would throw away the slave rep- 
resentation, slavery might be permitted in territory 
that might be acquired. Mr. P. animadverted on 
such an act, and the principle it involved, and 
asked how such advocates were fit teachers to ap- 


_ peal to the consciences of those who differed with 


them, and apply epithets to those who took oppo- 
site grounds? But what would be the effects of agi- 
tating this question? Disordersand discords, regard- 
less of the valedictory of the Father of his Coun- 
try; to render us ridiculous abroad; to strengthen 
the hands of the enemy; a union of a portion of 
the democracy of the free States with ancient fed- 
eralism, which always opposed the extension of our 
territorial limits—to our ever acquiring any addi- 
tional territory; to defeat the means of the Admin- 
istration, distract the Democratic party, and inflict 


His messages had been well received | 
But the succession had | 
enlisted politicians in favor of their respective favor- || 


There was also a jealousy in the | 
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| 
|| a lasting injury on the country; and to force the war 
with Mexico to a speedy and disgraceful termina. 
tion. If the question was once settled that no 
slave territory should be acquired, then no terri. 
| tory could be acquired from Mexico. No treaty 
acquiring territory could be ratified; none eve; 
|, would—none ought to be: for if the South had the 
| numerical strength on that floor, as the free States 
| had, and should force the question upon us, as jt 
| was proposed to do on them, that no territory 





| should be acquired but what should be slave ter;j. 
tory, he would resign his seat on that floor, and so 
would every Representative of the free States be 
compelled to do. What less would be the duty 
or what could be expected, of the southern Rep. 
resentatives? The Senate had the power to defeat 
a treaty containing a provision on the subject. |r 
would do it. What was just on the one side way 
just on the other. There was no safe ground but 
| the one that brought the Government into exist. 
ence, administered, and maintained it—compromise 
and conciliation. Mr, P. had ever maintained that 
| ground, and should continue to do it, and would 
go for acquiring in Mexico, as he had in Oregon, 
the greatest territory that could honorably be at- 
_ tained, and in its future regulation would be gov- 
erned by the principles of the Missouri compro- 
mise; and on this ground he believed a very large 
majority of the American people would be found, 
| whenever the question was fairly presented. 

Mr. WOOD then obtained the floor, and com- 
menced by saying, that if noise were either elo- 
quence or argument, he should, im the discussion 
|| of this question, exhibit neither. Were he dis. 
| posed to use other than temperate language, he 
could not, as the gentleman who had preceded him 
in the debate had exhausted the whole catalogue 
of criminating and abusive epithets in the English 
language. 

He commented upon the bill before the House, 
/and said that if the $3,000,000—contemplated by 

that bill—were to be used for corrupting the Mexi- 
can rulers and tampering with the Mexican army, 
he would never disgrace himself or his country by 
voting for it. Neither would he vote for it unless 
it contained the Wilmot proviso. 
| He contended that that proviso had not been 
| met by argument, but by imputation upon the mo- 
|| tives of the mover and his colleague. It had been 
| objected, on the one hand, that it was to embar- 
|| rass the Administration—that it was a political 
| movement—that it was premature—and that it was 
|| connected with Abolition. On the other hand, and 
| passing to the other extreme, its opponents had 
| undertaken to justify and defend the institution of 
slavery, not only by reference to the Constitution, 
but to the word of God itself. All these objec- 
tions he should endeavor to meet. 

He denied that any Democrat from his State had 
refused to vote for a single measure which the exi- 
gencies of the country required. 

He denounced, in severe terms, the rottenbo- 
rough system, as he called it, of executive patron- 
age, and its influence upon the votes of that House. 

He commented on the Missouri compromise, 
and the infamy which awaited every northern man 
who should be found among the dough-faces who 
voied for that compromise. 

He alluded to the annexation of Texas, and by 
what instrumentalities and for what purposes that 
annexation was made, and for what purpose it was 
now sought to annex our new conquests. 

He pointed out the weakening and blighting 
. consequences of the institution of slavery, and why 
he would never extend it over a country where it 
did not now exist. ; 

[The full speech, as prepared by Mr. W., will 
appear in the Appendix.) 

| Mr. W. having concluded— 

Mr. DOBBIN obtained the floor, and the com- 
| mittee rose and reported. : 

_ While the House was in committee, on motion 
|| made and agreed to, the committee rose for the 
_ purpose of receiving the report of the committee 


j 


of conference on the bill to raise ten additional 


iments, 











} he report was concurred in, and the bill awaits 
| only the signature of the President to become a law. 
n motion of Mr. ROBERT SMITH, the bill 
| to aid in the construction of certain roads in the 
Territory of Wisconsin, and the bill for surveying 
and constructing a military road from Fort How- 
ard, in the Territory of Wisconsin, to Fort Wil- 
liams, in the State of Michigan, were taken from 
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the Speaker’s table and referred to the Committee | rank and file of the marine corps; and also into the 


of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
Whereupon, the House adjourned. 





IN SENATE. } 


Tuvurspay, February 11, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the 
Senate the following letter from one of the re- 
porters of the Union. The letter was laid on the 


table: 
yo the Hon. G. M. Dauuas, Vice President | 
of the Uniied Stutes and President of the Senate: 

Sir: A resolution having been, on yesterday, introduced 
into the Senate to expel the reporters of the Union, for 
alleged partiality and injustice in the report of the proceed- 
jngs of the Senate of the 8th instant, upon the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill to raise for a tunited time au ad- | 
ditional military foree, and for other purposes, | deem it | 
wy duty respecifully to state : j 

Tyat the reports of the proceedings of Congress for the | 
Union are exclusively under thy management, and are pre- 
pared by myself and assistants, without any specific direc- 
tions or interference on the part of the editor of the paper, 
who never sees them, or any portion of them, until wey 
are published : 

That the report in question was prepared by one of my 
assistants, who used his own discretion in making itup, and 
being somewhat pressed for time, omitted to give the re- 
marks of any of the speakers in the debate referredto. Tae 
remarks of one of the speakers (Mr. Cass) which appeared, 
were sent to the office by the honorable Senator him-elf, and 
were incorporated into the report by the foreman, without 
any knowledge on the part of the reporters, who were not 
apprized of the fact until they appeared in print: 

That it has been usual, when space couid be afforded, to 
publish the remarks of any Senator, without reference to 
political considerations, when those remarks have been sent 


should be published. This practice prevailed to a cousid- | 
erable extent at the last, and has prevailed to a more Jiimited 
extentat the present session. | 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JAMES A. HOUSTON. | 
Wasnineton, February 11, 1847. 
. . «| 
Mr. MOREHEAD presented the memorial of | 
the legal representatives of Charles Porterfield, de- | 
ceased, an officer in the revolutionary army, pray- | 
ing to be allowed his bounty land and commutation | 
pays and the reinebursement of advances made by | 
im for the public service. t 
Mr. M., on presenting this memorial, stated 
that Charles Porterfield was an officer in the Vir- | 
ginia line during the war of the Revolution, in | 


which he was severely wounded. The State of |, 


Virginia, to reward his services, granted him six 
thousand acres of land in Kentucky. ‘This tract | 
became the subject of litigation, in consequence of | 
its being brought in contact with a treasury-warrant | 
title of General G. Rogers Clark. In the year 1786 | 
the United States made a treaty with the Chickasaw 
Indians, by which these lands were rescued from 
settlement for a specified term of years. ‘The lands | 
granted to Porterfield were shut up by this treaty; 
and the ultimate consequence was the defeat of his 
title, and all the military titles in that State. Suit 
was brought in the Federal court of Kentucky 
against Porterfield, and it was decided against him. 
The case was then carried up to the Supreme 
Court, and the decision was affirmed. Therefore, 
the representatives of Porterfield had determined 
to apply to Congress to make good the loss thus 
sustained. At the last session this petition was 
peers but as it was too late to be acted on, by 

is (Mr. M.’s) advice it was withdrawn, and was 
now again presented. It had been intrusted to 
him, he presumed, rather than to his friend from 
Virginia, because he had been one of Porterfield’s 
counsel in the case, and was therefore supposed to 
be more familiar with the facts. He moved the 
reference of the memorial to a select committee, 
and the motion having been agreed to, the appoint- 
ment of a committee of five Senators was ordered 
to be made by the Chair. 

Mr. DLX presented the petition of citizens of 
New York, praying the adoption of pacific meas- 
ures for the speedy termination of the war with 
Mexico; which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. UPHAM presented a petition of citizens of 
Chelsea, Vermont, praying an alteration in the 
rates of newspaper postage; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
_ Mr. MANGUM presented the following resolu- 
tion, which was considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: : 

_ Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs 
inquire into the necessity for an increase of the 


| 
} 
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expediency of enabling the commandant of this 
corps to afford the instruction and discipline neces- 
sary for the recruits before being detached upon 
active and distant service. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD submitted the following res- 


sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
making remuneration to the officers and seamen of 
the United States ship Boston, lately lost on one of 
the Bahama islands. 

Mr. WESTCOTT, from the Committee on 
Patents, to which had been referred the joint reso 
lution for the relief of John and Charles Bruce, 
| reported the same without amendment. 


| Mr. BRIGHT, from the Committee on Public 


| Lands, to whom had been referred the petition of 
| James Ebaro, keeper of the public archives in 
| Florida, made an adverse report thereon; which 
was ordered to be printed. 

. QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER stated that the 
| first business in order was the question on the ap- 
peal, taken by the Senator from North Carolina, 


| from the decision of the Chair in reference to the | 


| resolutions offered yesterday by the Senator from 


| Florida. 


The VICE PRESIDENT then asked the indul- | 


gence of the Senate while he assigned the grounds 
upon which his decision rested. He had devoted 


_ much thought and research to the subject since the 
‘ eee fi adjournment yesterday, and the result was that he | 
to the office by such Senator with a special request that they || was confirmed in the opinion that his decision was | 


|| the only one which he could properly make. This | 


resolution, in his judgment, fell clearly within the 
| rule requiring resolutions to lie over one day, when 
| their consideration, on the day of presentation, 


| arguments and precedents at some length. 


tion for an appeal from the decision of yesterday, 
he desired distinctly to disavow any intention to 
offer disrespect to the Presiding Officer. His feel- 
ings towards that distinguished officer were, on 
the contrary, those of entire respect; and he had 
now listened with the greatest attention to the ar- 

ument which had just proceeded from the Chair. 
Ie believed that it contained the strongest view 


| 
| 


| 
| had induced him to make his decision. But, with 
| the most profound respect, he (Mr. B.) must be 
| permitted to say that he had discerned nothing in 
it which tended at all to diminish the force of his 
objection to that decision. It appeared to be the 
| view of the Chair, that when a matter of privilege 
| could be brought under the rule of the Senate, it 

was entitled to precedence over all other business; 
| but where it was against that rule, it could have 


| privilege could not override a rule of the Senate. 


o this view he gave his hearty and entire coneur- 
rence. But the question now before the Senate 
was as to the construction of a rule. This case 
could only be brought before the Senate in the 
shape of a resolution. Any insult offered to the 
Senate must be brought under its cognizance by a 
resolution; and the question is, whether such cases 
were intended to be included in the meaning of the 
rule. Ifso, he was bound to admit that the par- 
liamentary law, which controlled all legislative 
Sedine-te only law we know—the law which 
operates at the other end of the Capitol—the law 
which we have derived from our fathers—is en- 
tirely inoperative here. The Senate may adopt 
any rules it may see fit for the government of this 
body. But should anything oecur which is be- 
yond the reach of these rules, it must be presented 
to the Senate for its prompt action. 

That the House of Representatives had no rule 
which required that a resolution should not be con- 





the question. The House has its own laws, and 
these laws are inflexible. There, a resolution 
cannot be submitted without unanimous consent, 
or, if objected to, by a vote of two-thirds of that 
body. Yet, whenever a privileged question arises 
in the House, all other business gives way: how- 
ever important the subject oceupying its attention 
may be, it yields to the question which involves 
the safet:; of the body. He thought the case re- 
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olution, which was considered by unanimous con- | 


was objected to. This opinion was enforced by | 


| Mr. BADGER stated, that in making his mo- | 


which could be presented of the reasons which | 


no precedence—or, in other words, matters of 


sidered on the day when it is presented, was a fact | 
which did not in any way contravene his view of 
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ferred to by the Chair of the resolution submitted 
last session, by the Senator from Tennessee, de- 
cided nothing more than that the opinion of the 
Presiding Officer was then the same as it is now, 
and as no one raised the question, it had no force 
in this ease. . 

Mr. WEBSTER. Was it announced as a ques- 
tion of privilege? 

Mr. BADGER thought it was not. Ifall agreed 
that the subject should lie over, there was nothing 
in that case to shake his argument. But he would 
refer to another authority which indicated what 
the decision of the Chair should be in matters of 
privilege. Mr. B. then quoted from the Manual 
the passage relating to the power of the body to 
interfere in any quarrels between any of its mem- 
bers. He then put the case of a quarrel between 
two members of the Senate—which he was almost 
ashamed to state even by way of hypothesis—and 
the Senate had to take order for its suppression; or 
suppose disorderly persons in the gallery or the 
lobby were to disturb the proceedings of the Sen- 
ate—the rule says there can be no action on a res- 
olution to punish it: what course then remains to 
be taken to terminate the disorder? Would it not 
be necessary that any question pending before the 
Senate must give way, and the question of privilege 
be taken up? It would not do in such cases to say 
the resolution must lie over until to-morrow; or if 
a motion was made to expel, or take a person in 
custody, any Senator could require the motion to 
be put in writing, then it became a resolution, and 
| a single objection postpones its consideration until 
the following day. So if any case of grievance 
has now occurred, it is to be laid over for one day 
before it can be considered. The power is a pre- 
|| ventive power, and will always be so considered. 
| Mr. SEVIER called for the special order. 
| This being objected to— 

Mr. S. persisted, and called for the yeas and 
nays. 
| ‘The PRESIDING OFFICER remarked, that he 
considered that the question now before the Senate 
|| superseded every other question. 
|| Mr. SEVIER said he regretted very much that 
|| the Senator from Ohio should be prevented frora 
|| proceeding to address the Senate upon the subject 
of the special order; and if it were in order to do 
so, he would move to postpone this question unt! 
| to-morrow morning. 
| Mr. BADGER said he believed there was no 
| sort of objection that the question of appeal should 
\\ lie over, but it might be a different thing in regard 
|| to the question of privilege. 
|| Mr. CORWIN begged the Senator from Arkan- 
|| sas to understand, that he had no desire at all to in- 
|| terrupt the progress of the decision of this question. 
| If his own personal inclinations were consulted, 
|, the Senate would proceed immediately to determine 
|| it in its own way, and in its own time. 
|| Mr. WEBSTER remarked, that the rule which 
|| was proposed to be enforced against the immediate 
\| consideration of these resolutions was not of early 
|| origin. Some Senators now present would remem- 
| ber the general reasons for its introduction. Among 
| the considerations (and perhaps not the least im- 
| portant) which led to the adoption of this rule re- 
|| quiring resolutions to lie over for one day, was the 
|| practice, which, within the last fifteen or twenty 
| years, had so much increased in the Senate, of ma- 
\|-king calls upon the departments. The honorable 
| Senator from South Carolina, who so long and 
|; with so much propriety and dignity presided over 
|| the deliberations of this body, would, he was sure, 
| bear him out in saying, that this was the main 
|| object for the introduction of the rule which had 
| been adverted to. (Mr. Carnoun nodded assent.) 
|| Beyond this, resolutions were often introduced, 
| proposing or relating to subjects of great public 
| Importance; introductory to important acts of le- 


| gislation; laying down principles for the imposi- 
|| tion of duties, for the regulation of the currency, 
! and other matters of great publie moment. But 
|| he supposed that the only difficulty that there 
| was in this case at all arose from a little inappre- 


| hension in the manner in which the paper which 


|| was sent to the Chair was drawn by the honorable 


| Senator from Florida. It was in its nature, and 
properly should so have been called by its title, an 
order. If it had many with the word ‘‘ordered,’’ 
instead of ‘tresolved,’’ there would not have been 
the slightest ground for postponement for a single 
hour. All the cases which had been cited yester- 
day and this morning by the honorable Senator 
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from North Carolina—cases of disturbance and in- | 
terruption of the proceedings of this body—were | 
ordinarily treated in the way of an order, to be | 
immediately enforced by expelling such persons 
as occasioned the disturbance or the interruption 
of the proceedings of the Senafe from the galleries | 
or elaewhere. It was ordered sometimes that the | 
galleries should be cleared. They might just as | 
well say that an order to clear the galleries required | 
a day’s noticeas that a resolution relating to a mat- | 
ter of privilege should be required to he over for | 
a day. If the name of these resolutions were 
changed, it would make them, what they really 
and truly were, an order to insure the respect that 
was due to the Senate from those who conducted 
the public press: so of all other proceedings which 
the Senate might see fit to adopt touching its privi- 
leges; which were not to be kept in abeyance, not 
tn be postponed, but which required prompt and 
lively action, in order to avoid any obstruction 
to the progress of business, as every moment was 
supposed to be essential to the despatch of those 
high functions which they were called to perform. 
It appeared to him, therefore, that all the vifieulty 
in this case arose from having given a misnomer 
to the paper which had been sent to the Chair, 
though that misnomer did not change the substance 
of the thing, nor did it make it such a resolution as 
was contemplated by the rule of the Senate, to 
which reference had been made. 

Mr. SEVIER said that the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina were very correct in 
themselves, but they were inapplicable to the case. 
The ground taken by that Senator was, that there 
was a breach of privilege. Notso. It was nota 
quarrel between members of the Senate, but a case 
of punishing an individual whom we assumed to 
have insulted the Senate. Could any proceedings 
of the Senate be referred to to show that there was 
any case of punishing for such a publication as had 
calied for these resolutions? Whenever an editor 
made an assault on a member of this body, any 
member might call ita question of privilege. In 
former cases of this kind, a member usually rose | 
and made an explanation. No one had now risen to 
explain, but a resolution was offered to take away 
the privilege of the floor from an editor, and toexpel 
his reporters. He thought the error had been in 
taking up this matter as a-question of privilege. 
Ifa member was arrested in coming to the Senate, 
or if there was any fighting, the Senate had a right 
to interfere. Was it necessary in this case to ex- 
pel the offender? Did the reputation of the Senate 
stand on such frail ground that we must punish 
any individual who talks freely about its proceed- 
ings? He had never seen the article in the Union, 
until he was told of it by a friend yesterday. It 
did not give him a moment’s uneasiness. The best 
punishment in these cases was to take no notice of 
the matter. He regretted that a course had been 
taken which had a tendency to lower the dignity 
of the Senate—that it seemed to have become ne- 
cessary for the American Senate to vindicate its 
reputation by punishing one who had assailed it. | 
He Navel that great parliamentary questions | 
should be mixed up with suchacase. If we were 
to punish our printer, why not punish all who had 


spoken lightly or disparagingly of the body? It |! 


might then be necessary to carry out the princi- | 
ple to a great extent throughout the country. And | 
if we were to go back far enough, he thought both 
“ents would find enough to balance accounts on 
votlwsides., He regarded the Senate as too far above | 
reproach to make it necessary to inflict such pun- 
ishment. Certain Senators had been called friends 
of Mexico because they voted against an amend- 


in the same paper. 
country 80 dull as not to appreciate such remarks | 





when the fact itself was communicated in the same | 
paper? Our rules are for the regulation of our own | 
proceedings. This rule was established to cure an || 
|| So the decision of the Chair was reversed. 
| 


evil, as had been stated by the Senator from Mas- | 
sachusetis, | 


for a single moment. 


Mr. BADGER said the sole question now was, |! 
whether, assuming this to be a question of privi- || 
lege, the Chair could so construe the rules as to | 
require the unanimous vote of the Senate to con- | 
According to | 


sider it. That was the question. 
parliamentary law, it was a privileged question; 
not a question between members of the body, but 
between members and one of the officers of the 


a 


He hoped it would be sustained. As || 
for these publications, they never gave him pain || 
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_ body, who had asserted that certain Senators were 
allies of Mexico, and enemies to their country; 
that while engaged here in the performance of their 

duty, they were, to use a fashionable phrase, 
‘‘ giving aid and comfort to the enemy.”’ The 
question was, whether the decision of the Chair 
was correct or incorrect. As to the fact itself, and 
the question of punishment, these were matters to 
be inquired into when the resolutions came up. 
He did not decide whether the offenders should be 


expelled, or whether the subject should go toa | 
committee; all he contended for was, the right to | 
He felt | 


consider the resolutions when submitted. 
pateee indifferent to all charges of this character. 
Te passed them by as the idle wind. No man 


could retain his equanimity for a moment if he suf- | 
fered his peace to be disturbed even by the most | 


calumnious charges. 

| Mr. ALLEN said that many important meas- 
ures were before the Senate for its action, and the 
session was rapidly approaching to a close. He 


did not believe it was the desire of the Senate to | 


employ its time in the discussion of a question of 


no practical utility here orabroad. The time had 
' gone by when this discussion could pee any | 
yesterday, | 


efiect, as the resolutions were offere 


and would, as a matter of course, have come up to- | 
He concluded with moving to lay the sub- | 


day. 
ject on the table. 


Mr. YULEE asked if the effect of the motion | 


would be to lay the resolutions also on the table? 
The CHAIR replied in the negative. 
Mr. MANGUM asked for the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. se 
‘The question was then taken on the motion of 
Mr. Aven, and decided in the negative, as fol- 
lows: 


YEAS—Mesers. Allen, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, Breese, | 


Bright, Camerou, Cass, Chalmers, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, 
Hannegan, Houston, Mason, Niles, Sevier, Soulé, Speight, 
Sturgeon, and Turney—21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Atchison, Badger, Berrien, But- 
ler, Calhoun, Cilley, John M. Clayton, Thomas Clayton, Cor- 
win, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Greene, Huntington, 
Jarnagin, Jonson of Louisiana, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, 
Pearce, Simmons, Upham, Webster, Westcott, and Yulee 
—27. 

The question recurring upon the appeal— 

Mr. CALHOUN rose to make a single observa- 
tion. There was (he said) great impatience on the 
part of the Senate to proceed with the considera- 
tion of the important questions which awaited the 


action of the Senate, and he hoped that no further | 
time would be wasted upon the matter now before | 


them. It was a very narrow question, amounting 
only to this: whether it was such a question of 
privilege as ought to take precedence of all other 
business. This, after the discussion which had 
already taken place, he thought the Senate was 
quite prepared to decide. 
Mr, YULEE stated his own understanding of the 
matter to be, that this was such a question of priv- 
ilege as would override all other questions. While 


_up, he desired to say a single word upon another | 
er no =— necessity 
rkansas to seek | 


point. He felt himself un 
than the honorable Senator from 
justification for the Senate from any assaults which 
might be made in the yes tne These resolu- 
tions were presented to the Senate in order to bring 
_ to their notice the charges which had been made, 
-and to subject the editor of the paper containing 
| those charges to the rebuke which he merited, in 
' such manner as the Senate might think proper. 

The question was then taken upon the appeal, 
by yeas and nays, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Breese, Bright, Cass, Chalmers, Dickinson, Dix, Fair- 


4 | field, Hannegan, Houston, Mason, Sevier, Soulé, Speight, 
ment to the army bill, and the report went abroad |! 
Were the citizens of this | 


Sturgeon, and Turney—20. 

NAYS—Mesers. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Butler, Cal- 
| houn, Cameron, Cilley, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, 
| Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Greene, Hun- 

tington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Louisiana, Mangum, Miller, 
Morehead, Niles, Pearce, Simmons, Upham, Webster, West- 
cout, and Yulee—2s. 


Mr. YULEE then moved that the further con- 
sideration of the resolutions be postponed until to- 
morrow. 

This was objected to by several Senators. 

Mr. SEVIER said he hoped the Senate would 
proceed to the consideration of the special order, 
as he believed his honorable friend, the Senator 
from Ohio, was prepared to address the Senate. 

Mr. CALHO suggested that the Senator 
_ from Ohio should be consulted as to whether he 
| desired to proceed. 


® 
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‘(| Mr. CORWIN observed that he had Stated 
awhile ago that he was very anxious that the ¢ 
tion before the Senate should be then determ; 


jues. 


; os ned, 
He alluded to the simple question in reference t, 


|| the decision of the Chair. He had not expected 
| that a discussion would necessarily ensue. — 
| left himself, however, entirely at the will of 
|| Senate. 

The motion to postpone was then agreed to, and 
the special order was taken up, viz: 

THE THREE MILLION BILL. 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the consideration of the bill making further 
appropriations to bring the existing war with 
Mexico to a speedy and honorable conclusion, 

Mr. CORWIN addressed the Senate at length. 
[A report of his speech will be given in the ‘Ap- 
ed 

Mr. BAGBY next indicated a desire to address 
the Senate, but as the hour was late, 
| The Senate adjourned. 


He 
the 


| 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuorspay, February 11, 1847. 


|| The Journal of yesterday having been read and 
approved, 


|| Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL rose and said, he deem- 
ed it to be his duty to offer the following resolu- 
|} tion. And Mr. L., anticipating objection, moved 
tl the previous question. [The latter part of the 
Chair} did not appear to have been heard by the 
air. 

‘|| Mr. HOPKINS suggested that there were a 
|| number of Senate bills on the Speaker’s table, 
i which ought to be in the hands of the appropriate 
| committees. He hoped, therefore, that the gentle- 
|| man from Pennsylvania [Mr. C. J. Incersout] 
would waive his motion, so as to allow such Sen- 
ate bills as would not give rise to debate, to be 
taken up and referred. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL assented, provided, he 
said, that action on his resolution would not there- 
by be interfered with. 

Mr. COCKE inquired whether the motion of the 

entleman from Virginia [Mr. Hopkins] would 
include all the business on the Speaker’s table. 

The SPEAKER. All the bills. 

Mr. COCKE objected to anything out of order. 

Mr. HOPKINS, remarking that the result would 
be to defeat action on these bills during the present 
session, withdrew his application. 

The resolution of Mr. é. J. INGERSOLL was then 

read. It provided that all debate in Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, on the three 
million bill, should terminate to-morrow (Friday) 
|| at one o’clock, p. m. 
‘|| Mr. DANIEL said the House would bear him 
out in the assertion that he had insisted very little 
|| during this session on the consideration of bills on 
|| the private calendar. 

The SPEAKER (interposing) said, that the re- 
solution could not be debated. 

Mr. DANIEL. I merely wish to state a fact. 
I have forborne to insist upon it, in order that the 
public business might be put in as great a state of 
forwardness as possible. But he must insist that 

some portion of time be allotted to it. He there- 
|| fore moved to amend the resolution by substitu- 
|| ting ** Monday” for “‘ to-morrow.”’ 
|| "Phe SPEAKER said that the bill under consid- 
eration (i. e. the three million bill) was a special 
order, and that after that should have been dis- 
posed of, there was another special order, which 
|| must take precedence of all other business. 
||. Mr. ASHMUN moved that the resolution be 
|| laid on the table. 
| Mr. BURT asked the yeas and nays, which 

were ordered. 
|| Mr. HUNGERFORD inquired of the Speaker 
whether it would be in order now to move a post- 
ponement of the special order? 
The SPEAKER said it would be in order. 
| Mr. HUNGERFORD thereupon moved that 
|| the consideration of the special order be postponed 
until Wednesday next. 

Mr. P. KING asked for the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered; and, being taken, resulted as 
follows: 














a 
YEAS—Messrs. Barringer, Biggs, William W. Campbell, 
John H. Campbell, John G-'Chapman, Chipman, Crozier, 


Daniel, Dromgoole, Dene, | > oe: , Garvin, 
Jemes B. Wunt, Chasien }. Ingexeoll annus Wi loom Kaul, 
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mao, T- Butler King, Leib, Long, Maclay, McClernand, 
McDaniel, Joa. J. McDowell, James McDowell, McHenry, 
McKay, Relfe, Seammon, Seaman, Thos. Smith, St. John, 
Tyomasson, Jacob Thompson, Tibbatts, Wick, Williams, | 
Woodruff, and Woodworth—46. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anderson, Ashmun, Bedinger, James A. 
piack, Blanchard, Burt, Carroll, Chase, Cobb, Cocke, Cran- 
eon, Cullom, Culver, De Mott, Dillingham, Dobbin, Edwin 
H Ewing, Ficklin, Foot, Giles, Hale, E. B. Holines, Hop- 
bine George 8. Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Washington 
Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, James H. Jolinson, 
8 aborn Jones, Preston King, Lawrence, Leake, La Sere, 
Levin, Ligon, Lumpkin, McClelland, McGaughey, Barkley 
Martin, Morse, Moseley, Moulton, Newton, Niven, Norris, 
Owen, Peadieton, Perry, Pettit, Pillsbury, Pollock, Rathbua, 
Reid, Roberts, John A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, Sawtelle, 
sawyer, Severance, Alexander D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, || 
Trunan Smith, Albert Smith, Robert Safith, Stanton, Ste- 
phens, Stewart, Benjamin Thompson, Towns, Vance, 
Wentworth, Wheaton, Winthrop, Wood, Woodward, and 
Young—78. . 

So the House decided that the special order 
should not be postponed, _ 

And the question recurring on the motion of || 
Mr. Asumeun to lay the resolution on the table, 

Mr. COCKE moved that the special order be | 
postponed in order to take up the business on the || 
Speaker’s table. E : 

The SPEAKER decided the motion outof order, 
a motion to postpone having just been rejected. 

And the question again recurring on the motion 
that the resolution be laid on the table, 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL so modified the reso- | 
lution as to read Saturday at three o’clock. 

Mr. WINTHROP moved Tuesday next. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL submitted that the 
amendment was not in order, because he had 
moved the previous question. 

The SPEAKER replied that the demand had 
not been heard by the Chair. 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL said he had distinctly | 
made it. | 
Some conversation followed. 
The question on the motion to lay the resolution || 
on the table was taken, and resulted as follows: | 


YEAS—Messrs. Arnold, Ashmun, Barringer, James A. || 
Black, Blanchard, Bafiington, Burt, William Ww. Campbell, | 
Carroll, J. G@. Chapman, Cocke, Cottrell, Cranston, Crozier, 
Culver, Daniel, Garrett Davis, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, Giles, | 
Graham, Grinnell, Grover, Hale, Hampton, Harper, Henry, | 
Elias B. Holmes, S, D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, 
Hunter, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, Kaufinan, Daniel P. |) 

| 
| 
| 


a 


King, Preston King, Thomas. Butler King, Leake, La Sere, | 
Long, Maclay, MeCictland, James McDowell, McGaughey, 
McHenry, Marsh, Morse, Moseley, Newton, Pendleton, 
Pollock, Rathbun, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Root, | 
Runk, Seaman, Seddon, Severance, Simpson, ‘Truman |} 
Smith, Albert Smith, Thomas Smith, C. B. Smith, Stephens, 
Stewart, Thibodaux, Thomasson, Benjamin Thompson, Til- 
den, Toombs, Vance, Vinton, Wentworth, Winthrop, Wood, 
Woodruff, Woodward, and Young—84. 

NAYS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Atkinson, 
Bedinger, Benton, Bizgs, Bowdon, William G. Brown, Cath- 
cari, Chase, Chip:nan, Cobb, Collin, Cullom, Cummins, De 
Mott, Dillingham, Dobbin, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Edsall, Eliett, 
Etisworth, Erdman, Faran, Ficklin, Garvin, Hastings; Hen- 
ley, Hoge, Hopkins, George 8. Houston, Hungerford, James 
B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, James H. Johnson, Joseph 
Joinson, George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Lawrence, || 
Leffler, Leib, Lumpkin, MeClernand, McDanie), Joseph J. || 
McDowell, McKay, Moulton, Niven, Perry, Pillsbury, Reid, | 
Relie, Roberts, Russell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, Alex- | 
ander D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Robert Sinith, Stanton, | | 
St.John, Jacob Thompson, Tibbatts, Towns, Tredway, | 
Wick, Williams, and Woodworth—71. 

So the resolution was laid on the table. 1] 

On motion of Mr. C J. INGERSOLL, the || 
House then resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Norris, of 
New Hampshire, in the chair,) and resumed the 
consideration of the bill to appropriate three mil- 
ons of dollars to enable the President to enter 
Spon nagoaaynen for the restoration of peace with 
Mexico. 


; = DOBBIN next addressed the committee as 
ONOWS: 

Mr, Cuarrman: I do not rise upon this occasion 
for the purpose of republishing another edition of 
the history of the Mexican war. Its origin, its 
rise, and its progress, are familiar to the humblest 
cottager of the country as well as the most active 
politician in the capital. The fame of those gal- 
ant soldiers who fought and achieved the brilliant 
victories of Monterey and Kesaca de Ja Palma has | 
crossed the confines of our own republic, and 
has elicited the applause and admiration of the || 
mightiest Powers on earth. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is a war of recent 
origin; upon the origin, the rise, and the progress || 
of whiclg I do propose to make some remarks this | 
morning. I mean the war recently waged upon 
the reputation, the constitutional rights, and domes- 
tic institutions of the southern States. An honor- 
able gentleman from New York (Mr. Strona] the 





cee eel 


| ** still for war; 
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other day, who had the manly independence and | 


the patriotism to oppose that war, concerning which 
I now purpose to speak, announced to this House, 
that if the manner in which this belligerant proposi- 
tion originated, and the circumstances under which 
it was brought to light, could be made a matter of 
public history, it would at once be curious, enter- 
taining, and amusing; for, according to the insinua- 


_ tions, or, perhaps, the positive affirmations, that 


have been made, gentlemen were so solemnly im- 
pressed with the magnitude of this movement, that, 
although many of the forces of our northern friends 
were secretly combined in the alliance; yet, that it 
soon became apparent it was a matter of too mo- 
mentous importance for the public to suppose for 


a day that one men alone was its projector. It is | 
said, therefore, that while one distinguished gen- || 


tleman from New York (Mr. Grover] advised 
this proposition, another gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
BRINKERHOFF]} wrote, and another distinguished 


gentleman, from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Wicmor,] | 


introduced it. 


Before I reply, Mr. Chairman, to the untenable | 


pretexts promulged on this floor, in justification 


of this unnecessary aud inexcusable assault; be- || 


fore I say anything in regard to my defensive ope- 


rations; before | begin to vindicate the reputation | 


and the constitutional rights of the South, which | 
think have here been unjustly and cruelly assailed, 


I propose to make a few remarks upon the pecu- | 


liar and curious manner—the very peculiar and cu- 
rious manner, in which this war has thus far been 


| conducted. 


At the last session of Congress, this warlike 


manifesto first made its appearance; an adjourn- || 
ment took place, and the achievements were thus | 


far ‘* bloodless;’’ we indulged the hope that the 


war was over; but it seems that this was only 
the ending of the first campaign. 


cord obscured the horizon; when no man dream- 
ed of the renewal of these hostilities, an honor- 
able gentleman from New York [Mr. Kine] ap- 


| peared upon the stage, clad in the habiliment, | 
| the amiable and inoffensive habiliment, of a ‘* per- 
sonal explanation,’ and with a countenance that | 


always seems as if ** his thoughts were turned on 


peace,”’ he proclaimed to us that his ‘* voice’’ was | 
and that the armistice which we | 
| thought was in existence, was to end, and the war | 
, to be prosecuted with vigor, 
But, Mr. Chairman, without intending anything | 
unkind to the honorable and distinguished gentle- 
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men who seem to have acted thus far as the generals 
in this warlike campaign, I cannot refrain from 


alluding to the manner in which they have made 


the distribution of the various duties among the 
generals who have commanded their forces. The 
honorable gentleman from New York, (Mr. Rata- 
BUN,] who advocated this proposition, announced 
to us, in the most solemn and deliberate manner, 
that slavery was an evil; that it was a blighting 
curse, and a great calamity; and, in an eloquent 


| burst of indignation, proclaimed that any north- 


ern man who dared here to countenance the ex- 
tension of slave territory, would be swept away 


| by a tornado from the North. Yea, sir; his elo- 


quence mounted still higher: he said that such a 
one would be destroyed ‘“‘ by thunder manufac- 
tured at the North, second only to the thunder of 


| the Creator himself!’’ Well, Mr. Chairman, after 


proceeding thus far, it was very surprising to some 
—but not to all—that that same honorable gen- 
tlemai:, who denounced slavery as this blighting 
curse, mildew, calamity, and misfortune, wound 
up his speech by telling us, that if we would agree 
that our slaves should not be included in the appor- 


| tionment of representatives, we might go, and welcome, 
| into any territory with them! Ah, Mr. Chairman! 


did not that experienced and dexterous debater 


not forget, that when he put himself in the posi- 
ion of countenancing this extension of slave ter- 
ritory, whether it carried with it political power 
or not, he rendered himself liable to the thunders, 
if any such exist, which he said were prepared 
for gentlemen who gave their suppert to such a 
proposition? Did he not forget that, by thus agree- 
ing to consent that this slave territory might be 
extended, on the conditions he mentioned, he came 
within the operation of this terrible tornado and north- 


On a mem- | 
orable occasion, a few weeks since, when all was | 
calm and quiet; when no cloud of domestic dis- || 
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ern thunder? [ agree that he said he spoke for 
himself alone. But the same honorable gentleman, 
in the same speech, proceeded to allude to the 
proposition of the Governor of Virginia, to become 
relieved of their free negroes by sending them to 
the North, where so much sentimental sympathy 
was professed for them, That proposition the 
gentleman spurned with scorn and indignation; 
and, instead of generously opening northern doors 
to admit the free negro, and relieve him from the 
cruel atmosphere of slavery, he denounced the 
idea as almost an insult to the North. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask the House to attend 
precisely to the character of the gentleman’s speech, 

Te denounced slavery as a curse and an evil pro- 
| claimed that northern thunder would destroy any 
northern man who would countenance the exten- 
sion of slave territory; and concluded by saying if 
our slaves were not represented, he would not ob- 
ject to its extension; and by denouncing the idea 
_ of receiving our free negroes at the North. So that 
the sum and substance of his speech is, Unless you 
agree that slaves shall not be counted in the appor- 
| tionment of representatives, your slaves shall not 
go South, and your free negroes shall not go North. 
That was the condition in which he would place 
the South. ° 

That was one course of argument; that was one 

plan of the campaign adopted by the gentleman 
| from New York; which really seemed to dread the 
|| political power more than it abhorred the slavery 
of the South. 
Sut the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
|| [Mr. Witmot,] who was the author of this decla- 
ration of war upon the reputation and constitutional 
| rights of the South, adopted a different course. He, 
|| with somewhat vehement declamation, stated that 
\| all he wanted, was, that the Government should 
|| assume a position of “ neutrality;’’ and he capped 
the climax of his doctrine of neutrality, by intro- 
ducing a positive proposition, inviting the Govern- 
ment to interfere! The gentleman proceeded to 
speak very kindly of the spirit of compromise; but 
evinced his compromising spirit by advocating a 
proposition which violates all the compromises of 
the Constitution, and the Missouri compromise 
also. He denounced the idea of allowing slavery 
to make further aggressions upon the South, and 
as he considered this ‘‘a matter of naked and ab- 
stract right,’’ he would have his shoulder drawn 
from its socket, before ** he would yield an inch.”’ 
|| Yet he stated as for himself, he had ‘* no squeam- 
ish sensibility,’’ **no morbid sympathy” for the 
slaves, and admitted that he had advocated the an- 
| nexation of Texas with slavery in it! 

Political power, therefore, was the first weapon 
used in the fight. Professed governmental “ neu- 
| trality,”? explained to mean governmental interfe- 
| rence, was the second; but the third was brought 
out yesterday; and then the honorable gentlemen 
from Ohio [Mr. Briwxeruorr)] and New York 
[Mr. Woop] invoked the aid of our Saviour, as 
|| one who “ spake as never man spake,’’ contended 
|| that we could not dare to throw “ the mantle of 
Christianity around this curse,’’ and proceeded, at 
least one of them, in the most pious and affecting 
| manner, by-a well digested course of reasoning, to 
|| consign the hapless slaveholder to moral degrada- 
tion in this world, and to eternal perdition in the 
world to come! 
= Before I proceed, then, Mr. Chairman, to reply 
| 
| 
j 
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| to the arguments used by these gentlemen, I take 
| the liberty of doing what I regret these gentlemen 
| did not do, of making at least a respectful allusion 
| o the Constitution. T have always thought, sir, it 
| was the pride and boast of Americans that we not 
| Or 

| fi 


t 
0 
ree Government, but that our rights, our prop- 
.erty, and happiness, are protected by a written 
Constitution, which we are all taught to regard as 
sacred and inviolable; a Constitution written by 


] 
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| for a moment forget that thunder which he previous- || the same hands that had just wielded the sword in 


ly declared would destroy any man who counte- || the cause of human freedom; a Constitution dic- 
nanced the extension of slave territory? Did he | 


tated by hearts burning with an ardent love of 
liberty, and just released from the thraldom of 
tyranny. And when a wise legislator—one who 
| appreciates his responsibility as a representative, 
and his rights as a citizen—is invited into a new 

field of legislation, he turns to the es of the 

Constitution to learn whether he has the constitu- 
| tional right to act, before he proceeds to the eubor- 
dinate considerations of policy and expediency. 
And, sir, if there ever was a question which should 
call into exercise all our self-control, all our wis- 





ily lived in the enjoyment of the blessings of a- 
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dom, 


sadly to gaze upon the sundered and bleeding frag- 

ments of our once glorious and happy Union. ; 
But if we are true upon this occasion to ourselves, 

true to that Constitution, the sheet-anchor of our 


safety, this storm-cloud that now darkens our | 
political horizon, and threatens to break in its fury | 
and seatter desolation and dismay through our | 
wide-spread republic, will pass off in harmless | 


silence, and leave behind it a clearer sky and a 
more genial sunshine, 
be the patriotisin, however honest the motives, 
however disinterested the philanthropy, of the 
gentlemen who have originated this scheme, I do 
not hesitate, here in my place, upon the solemn 
responsibiliues of a man and a Representative, to 
contend that, in my opinion, it violates that written 
Constitution which we have sworn to support; that 
iL 18 pregnant with mischief to the peace and har- 
mony, and, in the estimation of many wise men, 
with the ultimate destruction of this Union. 

Mr. Chairman, | do not propose to declaim about 
this, but to discuss it. I scorn to indulge in erim- 
Ination and recrimimauons and exciting as this topic 


is, [still indulge the belief that there is good sense || 
enough left, that there is patriotism enough left in | 


this House, to enable us ‘‘to reason together’’ 


about it, and to remember that this is not a noisy | 


debating society, gotten up for amusement, but the 
House of Representatives of a great and proud 
republic. Sir, | distinctly take the position, that 


slaves are recognised as property under our Constlitu- 


tion; that in that Constitution safeguards to protect | 


this peculiar property are expressly contained; and 
that without the incorporation of these safeguards, this 
glorious Union could not have been consummated. 
This Federal Government exists under the Consti- 
tution; it derives all its power from the Constitu- 
tion; it must be administered by rules prescribed 
solely by that Constitution, and possesses no pow- 
ers but those ‘‘expressly delegated to it.’’ And I 


contend, sir, that any act of Congress which pro- | 
hibits the citizens of the southern States from car- | 


rying their slave property with them into territory ||} man? When the question was discussed in the 


the common property of the United States, violates 


most palpably the faith and compromises of the Consti- || 
tution; is unwarranted by any clause contained in | 


that instrument; is sectional, unequal, oppressive; 
because while it announces to the citizens of one 
section of the Union that they may go and enjoy 
this territory with all their property, in the same 
breath it notifies the citizens of another section if 
they go and settle there they must leave their slave 


have invested millions of money under the sacred 
guarantees of the Constitution. 

And here Iam met at the very threshold by 
genulemen, who not only deny that slaves are re- 
cognised as property, but repel the charge with 
eloquent indignation, as a slander upon that free 
Constitution, and a libel upon the wise and good 
men who framed it. 


stending the debates of the Convention in which 


the Constitution was framed, show, that of all || 
questions that were agitated, slavery, slavery was | 


THE 


all our patriotism, and a strict adherence to 
the Constitution, it is this question of slavery; this || 
dangerous rock upon which wise and good men | 
have gloomily foreboded that our ship of State | 
would one day be wrecked, and the world be called | 


Sir, however exalted may | 


) | sine qua non. 
property behind them, in which property they || 


| the Federal Convention from Connecticut? 


Here I take issue with them. | 
And they make this charge, some of them, notwith- | 








the mixed character of persons and property—five 
slaves being considered as three persons; another 
clause by which a tax was authorized to be laid 
upon the importation of slaves—showing a recog- 


nition of them as property. And, Mr. Chairman, |) 
| what else do we find? 


We find that these good 
and wise men not only did this, but they permitted 
the Constitution to tolerate, and countenance the 
idea of our people employing their vessels, man- 
ning their ships, and embarking in what is de- 
nounced as * the nefarious traffic in human flesh.”’ 
We find these good and wise men tolerated the idea 
of extending and increasing slavery, by expressly 
providing for the importation of slaves for twenty years. 
And yet gentlemen, learned in constitutional law, 
acquainted with the history of the Convention, 
solemnly announced their opinion that slaves are 
not recognised as property in this Constitution! 
And who were the men who framed this instru- 
ment? Who were the men who incorporated into 
it this doctrine, and recognised the institution of 
slavery, so fur as even to permit the importation of 
slaves for twenty years? Sir, they were just 
** fresh from the battle-fields of liberty ;’’ their min- 
istrations were upon the holiest altars of the inner- 
most sanctuary of freedom; while the degenerate 
patriots of modern times are scarcely entitled ** to 
enter the porch of the temple.” 

Sir, we don’t ask the privileges which our fathers 
granted, of importing slaves from abroad; we do 


have, and which, in the Constitution, you have 
agreed to protect. 
name of the venerated Madison is invoked. 
has been called to the stand, as a witness, by the 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. Woop.] And 


allow me to say, that my friend was a little inge- | 


nious in this matter, and acted the cautious tacti- 
cian, for he prefaced it with quite an air of great 
candor and fairness, by saying that he would not 
read from Mr. Sherman, a northern authority, but 
he would read from Mr. Madison. Mr. Chairman, 
why did not the gentleman read from Mr. Sher- 
man? 


Madiso.,, will he permit me to read from Mr. Sher- 


Convention as to the propriety of allowing a tax 


to be levied upon imported slaves, Mr. Sherman | 


contended that if you incorporated the doctrine of 
taxing slaves imported, you admitted in the Con- 
stitution that they were property. Hear Mr. Sher- 
man. [| take the extract from the Madison Papers: 

‘¢ Mr. Sherman said it was better to let the southern States 
import slaves than to part with them, if they made thata 
He was opposed to a tax on slaves imported, 
because it implied they were property.” 

Does not this extract explain the true reason 
why the honorable gentleman declined reading 
from the speeches of Mr. Sherman, a member of 
For 
if the gentleman had read Mr. Sherman, he 
would have seen that he distinctly admitted in the 
debates that the article of the Constitution, autho- 
rizing a tax on imported slaves, to which I have al- 
luded, recognised, by implication, that these slaves 
were, and should be, considered as property. Sir, 
the proceedings of the convention in regard to that 
matter are curious, entertaining, and instructive. 
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| price of the first part. 


| not object when it was accompanied with a tariy 


Here 1 would remark that the | 
He | 








clause about the tax or duty imposed, “ Mr, She, 
man was against this second part as acknowled ein 
men to be property, by taxing them as such under 
the character of slaves.”” Then followed « \, 
King, and Mr. Langdon considered this as ihe 
** General Pinckney admit. 
ted that it was so. Thus showing that while on. 
party preferred the word ‘ persons,”’ the other did 
er 

clause also. , 
But, Mr. Chairman, although honorable gep. 
tleman who have lately participated in this de. 
bate, have not shown sufficient respect to the 
Constitution to read us anything from it which 
tolerates this proposition which they make, one 
honorable gentleman who participated in this de. 
bate at an early period of the session, [Mr. Per. 
TIT, | contended that in that clause of the Consti- 
tution, which authorizes Congress to make all 
‘* needful rules and regulations”’ respecting the ter. 
ritory of the United States, there is contained the 
power to * regulate’? slavery, and to prohibit the 
importation of slaves into this territory. Now, 


_ Mr. Chairman, I know the impatience with which 


the committee always listen to arguments in regard 
to constitutional questions. I shall not, therefore, 

roceed elaborately to discuss them. But, sir, can 
it be supposed for one moment that it ever entered 
into the conceptions of the wise men who framed 


| the Constitution, that those words * needful regu- 
not even ask you to receive into the Union terri- | 
tory with slavery now in it; but we ask you not | 
to interfere with the slave property we already | 


lations,’’ would be construed to authorize the prohib- 
iting us from carrying our slave property into the 
Territories of the United States, when they con- 
tended so strenuously, ably, and zealously, for 
the doctrine of the Constitution recognising slaves 
as property, and protecting them? Can this be 
true of the men who said the Union should not be 
| formed if they were not even permitted to import 

slaves for twenty years? Is it possible that they 


| ever supposed that under these words ‘ needful 


regulations,’’ respecting territory, slavery could 


_ be confined within the limits where it then existed, 
and that we should practically be deprived of our 
| property by being prohibited from carrying it into 


| territory won by our common patriotism, treasure, 
As he took the liberty of reading from Mr. | 


and blood? No, sir; it never entered into their 
conceptions. Were our wise men who defended 
| so ably southern rights, wide awake on the subject 
| of their slave property, when all other clauses were 
discussed, but asleep when this was inserted? 


|| Did they not understand the meaning of language? 


Is the word ‘ needful” synonymous with the word 
‘‘ expedient or judicious?’’ Or rather, do not lexi- 
cographers define it to mean * necessary, indis- 

ensably requisite?” What is meant by “ regu- 
ations?’’ Sir, the clause of the Constitution which 
gives to Congress the power to ‘regulate com- 
merce,’ did any one ever suppose that this gave 
us a power to prohibit commerce ? 

But the henorable gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, (Mr. THomrson,] the other day, very calmly 
and dispassionately told us, if a majority of Con- 
gress were of the opinion that it was “ needful” 
to prevent citizens from carrying their slaves into 
the Territories belonging to the United States, 
why, the doctrine of submission was incorporated 
| into the Constitution; and that we ought always 
| to bow to the will of the majority. I am perfectly 
willing to concede the propriety of a respectful 
yielding on the part of minorities; but, when gen- 











Ss the one that excited most their alarm and their | They show that there was a compromise even as |! tlemen place a strained and unnatural construction 
$F hopes. We find, as was read here yesterday, || to the word used. The matter was referred to a | upon a clause of the Constitution, the tendency of 
3 tthe that there were fanatics in that convention, who | committee of eleven; the word ‘slaves’? was || which is to infringe upon our rights, and ult- 
the denounced slavery as a curse and asin. They || stricken out, but there was inserted a tax upon | mately to take away our property; and when, as 
oe ie were from the North. We find, also, that other || them, which was the compromise; thereby show- || the only argument in defence of it, you reply to 
} i i+ gentlemen, grave and wise men, vindicated slavery | ing on the face of the Constitution that they are '| us, that the doctrine of submission is ingrafted on 
7, Pek , #8 an indispensable requisite in this country,— || recognised as property. } the Constitution, and we must bow to it without a 
5 ade we find that representatives from the South, par- || The gentleman from New York read an extract || question, it is rather too heavy a draught upon our 
; i ticularly from Georgia and South Carolina, sol- |! from what Mr. Madison said, conveying the idea | patience and philosophy. mei 
» ead emnly declared that if the attempt were made to || that there could not be such a thing as property in } Sir, it was said here the other day, that this is 
: oat infringe upon their slave property, they would not || human beings. I remember an expression Mr. || not the “ Wilmot proviso.’ When the honorable 
q eu come into this Union; and that northern men, || Madison used, and in the very speech of Mr. Mad- gentleman,from Mississippi [Mr. Roserts) was 
. 2 equally wise and patriotic, expressed their opinion, || ison he alluded to the distinction between slaves || speaking, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
$ oT that if slavery were recognised in the Constitution, || and other property. Slaves not being “like mer- || Grover] almost interrupted him by denying it to 
! ne the North would hesitate to come into this Union. _chandise, consumed.’’ Mr. Dickinson wished the l be the ** Wilmot proviso,” contending that it 1s 
ci 4 But, sir, we find farther that these good and wise || clause about ‘the migration and importation of || the ‘Jefferson proviso.”? The gentleman from 
P14% men, burning with a desire to consummate this || persons” to have the word * slaves”’ in it, instead || Ohio, (Mr. Brinxernorr,] on yesterday, affirm- 
; oak Union, compromised their personal opinions on |, of * persons.”” Mr. Gouverneur Morris also de- || ed, with a great deal of zeal and eloquence, with 
ity the altar of patriotism. We read in this very Con- | sired it. ‘* Mr. Sherman liked a description better || an air of great triumph, that Mr. Jefferson counte- 
fst stitution a clause which protects the slaveholder, | than the term proposed, which had been declined || nanced this doctrine; and the honorablegentleman 
Cie is and enables him to recover the slave which escapes | by the old Congress, and were not pleasing to |) made a great flourish here with the Journals of 
; eae into another State; another clause establishes the | some people.” hs word ‘ persons,”’ therefore, | the Congress of 1784. Now, in reply to this, the 
Pi 4 a8 basis of representation by which negroes are not || was used, and when the vote in the Convention } first remark I have to make is, that Mr. Jeffer- 
Ti, to be counted merely as persons, but to assume || was about to be taken on the second part of the || son’s proposition, whatever it was, was made in 
+> ‘ 
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